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Cnvitorial 


WHAT NEXT IN THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE? 


For weal or woe—and we believe emphatically for weal—the 
historico-critical study of the Scriptures has become dominant. As 
far as the world of productive biblical scholarship is concerned, 
there is no serious work being done today that is out of harmony with 
its method. All of us do not agree as to its detailed findings, but 
the positions of even conservatives like Professor Orr would have 
seemed startling to the conservative writers of a generation ago. 
Criticism of a rational sort has come, and come to stay. Its problems 
in the large have been answered; those that are now under investiga- 
tion are particular, like those of the origin of the infancy sections of 
Matthew and Luke, or those of adjustment of some detail, like the 
number of authors of Isaiah. Whatever new fields of investigation 
may be opened, our successors will explore them in the light of thcse 
critical conclusions our own generation has reached. 

Is, then, the work of the historical student ended? Has he only 
to rewrite results already gained, as the historian of Rome will rewrite 
Mommsen and Meyer? For anyone acquainted with the actual 
situation the question is all but absurd. Criticism gives us the docu- 
ments, but with them once in our possession our tasks have hardly 
been attacked. Far deeper and more vital than any criticism lies 
history itself; and more important than history is the revaluation 
of biblical teaching in the light of history. 

There was a time when it seemed as if to study the Bible histori- 
cally meant to gather information from every usable source, for the 
purpose of illuminating scriptural statement. Thus, for instance, 
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we gathered all sorts of archeological material to illustrate the life 
of Jesus. Men studied historical geography to know where he 
journeyed; they searched for talmudic analogies to understand his 
words; they dug down into buried cities to find the pools and wells 
and buildings where he taught. And the work has been splendidly 
done. Much will never need to be done over again. But after all 
the results of such study are estimated at their highest worth, there 
still remains the great and absorbing task of historical valuation cf 
biblical teaching. 

Such a valuation is not one of the truth or falsity of such teaching. 
Indeed, the more we become possessed of the historical spirit, the 
less are we inclined to draw the sharp antithesis which lies in the 
terms “true” and “false.” The real distinction is between that 
in biblical teaching which is fundamental and that which is the inter- 
pretation or pedagogic envelope in which eternal verities were appre- 
hended and expressed. To any given age both might conceivably 
be true. To make such a distinction is not the work exclusively 
of the philosophical apologist and theologian. It is quite as truly 
that of the historian. ; 

For a person to have been historical is not merely to have lived; 
it is to have lived subject to the conditions of a certain civilization, 
bone of its bone, however much he may have risen superior to the 
limitations set by his environment. We see more clearly than ever 
befcre that the individual teacher is genetically joined with the social 
milieu in the midst of which he lived. “There is and can be no exclu- 
sively individualistic interpretation of history, or even of biography. 

Now, the Bible is both the record and the product of the revela- 
tion of God through human experience. But not through generic 
human experience. There is no such thing. In the Old Testament ~ 
God revealed himself through Hebrews, not through generic men. 
And to be a Hebrew meant to be possessed of certain characteristics 
which set limits to any revelation. The revelation was born of the 
experience of God. It came through a certain language to people in 
a certain country, surrounded by certain conditions, and possessed 
of certain inherited ideas and customs. Similarly in the case of the 
New Testament, the Jew in the time of Jesus was no more the 
Hebrew of the time of David than the American of today is the 
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colonist of Massachusetts Bay or Virginia. And the writers of the 
New Testament were Jews. 

Their particular historical conditions affected the teaching of the 
biblical characters. You cannot think that, if Jesus had been born in 
Rome or Athens, he would have taught just as he did in Galilee. 
He was born under the law. The New Testament was intended 
primarily for the people of Judea and Galatia and Corinth and Rome 
and Philippi—in a word, for the people of the Graeco-Roman Em- 
pire in the first century of its splendid career. It cannot be carried 
over bodily to other worlds or other times. Men have sometimes 
attempted the feat, but they have always failed. To have suc- 
ceeded would have been to reproduce the Greco-Roman world 
itself. 

Yet the gospel must none the less be brought to our time and to 
every other time. The gospel, but not the envelope of the gospel. 
That, too, has been attempted, but in the same degree as it has been 
successful have its results appeared grotesque and anachronistic. 
The gospel in its first-century vocabularies and concepts is as strange 
to us as a man in first-century clothes. 

The next great problem for the historical student of the Bible i is 
thus to distinguish between the gospel and its clothes—between the 
truths it contains and the concepts in which those truths were made 
to appeal to the men and women of New Testament times. It is 
no small task to make this distinction. It is not one for the merely 
clever, ingenious man. It is not one for the speculative theologian. 
It is a task for which he alone is fitted who knows the New Testa- 
ment age as well as his own age; who has the historian’s instinct 
as well as the interpreter’s impartial neutrality. Once done, it will 
not need to be done over again. 

The process will be attended with what will superficially appear 
to be radical theological reconstruction. Back of much of current 
orthodoxy lies a pre-scientific cosmology which knew only of a flat 
earth, with a cavern beneath where the dead lived, and a heaven 
above where God and the good angels dwelt. For such a cosmology 
there was nothing difficult in the thought of a physical appearance of 
Jesus in the sky at the parousia, and nothing perplexing in the idea 
that all would see him at the same time. How much of this is intelli- 
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gible to us who know the earth is round? So, too, back of the doc- 
trines of justification by faith and of the substitutionary atonement 
there lies the conception of God as a sovereign—not figuratively, 
but literally, sovereign. To such a concept there is nothing per- 
plexing in the ideas of an actual judgment, with its condemnations 
and acquittals on the basis of the statutes proclaimed by the divine 
King. But how intelligible are they to a man possessed of the 
philosophical conception of divine immanence and of natural law? 
These controlling ideas are either scientifically true, or they are the 
elements of a world-view that controlled the biblical writers but 
which has passed away forever. It is the business of the historian to 
determine how far the world-view itself was the outcome of an intel- 
lectual period of development, and how far it is in itself to be sub- 
stantiated by proper tests. And if once these world-views are seen to 
be out of agreement with reality, the question must be bravely faced 
as to how far those particular doctrines built upon them are affected 
by their disappearance. 

This, however, is not the task of the historian, but of the con- 
structive theologian who works in the historical spirit. Historical 
processes enable him to recognize and remove the envelope of thought. 
The apologist and the theologian must determine how much of that 
is true which the historian has shown is not the outcome of experience 
but rather of the development of untested thought. And to the out- 
come of this new constructive work we may look with confidence. 
Our gospel is not founded upon cunningly devised fables, but is in 
truth the power of God unto salvation. For that gospel is in the 
historically determinable and spiritually known Jesus Christ. 
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THE NATURE-POETRY OF THE PSALMS 


REV. W. T. ALLISON 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 


The worship of Nature was perhaps the earliest form in which 
man expressed his yearning after God. All ancient mythologies are 
founded on this wonder and bloom of the world as it appealed to prim- 
itive man. The sun and moon, the stars of the midnight sky, the 
green earth, the lonely mountain, the unquiet sea, all natural phenom- 
ena exciting the joy or the fear of mankind, have drawn forth his soul 
in adoration or in awe, and have inspired the earliest attempts in 
the arts and the sciences. The dragon myth of the Chaldeans, the 
sun and dawn drama of the Aryans, the Dionysian festival of the 
Greeks, are so many phases of early religions, whose very existence 
depended upon that love of the sensible universe to which they owed 
their inspiration. But while the ancient men had a firm belief in 
the majesty of the sun-god, or found a spirit in every tree or stream, 
their contemplation of Nature in her many moods was vastly different 
from the refined and exquisite appreciation of Nature which prevails 
among modern peoples. In those far days there was none of what 
Ruskin bluntly calls “the sickly dreaming of Shelley over clouds 
and.waves.”’ The ancient poet cared only for the grand features 
of sky or sea or land. In primitive nature-poetry everything is done 
in the grand style; there is no care for the detail; the ancient poet 
would not have understood Wordsworth; to him it would have been 
sheer folly and waste of time to linger over a mountain daisy study- 
ing its beauties one by one. A hasty glance was sufficient for the 
early poet. He was impressed by the general picturesque effect of 
a scene by land or sea, but it did not hold him long, nor did it arouse 
in him any emotion of itself. 

The subjective treatment of Nature, so highly developed by the 
great poets of the nineteenth century, is the result of the introspec- 
tive habit of the modern mind. This has given rise to the pathetic 
fallacy. Nature is made to share in our happiness and to comfort 
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us in our sorrow. In beholding Nature we carry to her our own 
feelings, and, according to the dictum of Coleridge, “‘we receive but 
as we give.” The gloom of the forest, the melancholy of the moun- 
tain, the sob of the sea, the moan of the wind—the ancients would 
have been perplexed with this translation of poetic moodiness to 
Nature. They personified natural objects, it is true; the Greeks 
especially, for their poets regarded every tree as the abode of a dryad, 
every fountain as containing the naiad of the spring, and every grotto 
as occupied by its own unseen divinity; but they did not carry over 
their own emotions to the natural object itself, nor did they invest it 
with a sympathizing power; in their eyes it remained forever the 
same; they could not call it kind or smiling one day, and cruel and 
drear the next, with modern fickleness and unrest. The early poets 
witnessed the changes that come over the face of Nature, the march cf 
the seasons, the brightness or darksomeness of the sky; they thanked 
the gods for the bright, clear weather, for the corn shining yellow in 
the sun and the grapes gleaming purple on the vine; they trembled 
when the storm rattled among the mountain crags, as though a god 
were angry; but while they recognized a power behind the outward 
manifestation that was beneficent or wroth, to them the natural 
object was lifeless; they saw a supernatural power behind Nature, 
but to them Nature herself possessed no personality. . 

In Chaldean and Greek mythology each god exercises a control 
over some natural phénomenon or force. Passing over to Hebrew 
poetry, the contrast is very marked. There is one God behind all 
things, and heaven and earth are full of his glory. “Thou, Lord, 
hast made me glad through thy works,” is the exclamation of a 
Psalmist poet, and it is a thoroughly representative saying. The 
great diversity of cosmogonic elements in the nature-poetry of other 
ancient peoples is reduced to extreme simplicity by this regnant idea 
in Hebrew literature, that “the Lord, our God, is one God.” 
The life of the Hebrew people was bound up in this conception of 
a God all-powerful and peculiarly their own. Even the theophanies 
of the Psalter, with their limited conception of God, are entirely 
monotheistic. All natural processes are ascribed directly to God by 
the Hebrew poets. The word “nature,” or its equivalent, does not 
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appear in Hebrew. It has been said that the Jews spell Nature 
with a small letter, and this is really the chief difference between the 
Hebrew and the Babylonian or Greek points of view. By the 
Hebrew poet “Nature is never viewed for her own sake except as 
an outer garment of the Almighty.” Without an exception, the 
psalmists are true to this idea in their treatment of Nature. 

The earlier and ruder nature-pieces in the Psalter are theophanies. - 
The Israelites emerging from Egyptian bondage halted in the region 
round about Mount Sinai. It was in this mountain that they believed 
the strong God who had led them forth from Egypt had his earthly 
seat, and displayed his presence in the sudden and appalling thunder- 
storms which reverberated among the basalt cliffs. 

The oldest piece of nature-description is the theophany in Psalm 
18. In a passage of sublime. imagery, Jehovah is described as the 
God of the storm and the earthquake. He descends from his heav- 
enly abode to rescue his persecuted saint; he rends the earth in a 
mighty convulsion which lays bare the foundations of the sea. The 
earthquake is the smoke of the nostrils of God, and the flame pro- 
ceeds out of his mouth. The quick flashes of lightning on the blue- 
clouded darkness seem to be the fiery cherubim upon which the 


king of heaven rides. No passage in ancient literature has bestowed 
upon an anthropomorphic conception a grander array of sensuous 
epithets than this picture of God as he appears in the storm. 


Then the earth was moved and did quake, 

And the foundations of the mountains began to tremble, 

And were moved to and fro because he was wroth. 

Then went up a smoke in his nostrils, 

And a fire out of his mouth devoured, 

Coals were kindled by it. 

And he bowed the heavens and came down, 

And thick darkness was under his feet. 

And he rode upon a cherub and did fly, 

And came flying upon the wings of the wind. 

He made darkness his secret place, his pavilion round about him, 
Dark gloom of waters, thick clouds of the skies. 

At the brightness that was before him his thick clouds passed— 
Hailstones and coals of fire. 

Jehovah also thundered in the heavens, 

And the highest gave his voice— 
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Hailstones and coals of fire. 

And he sent forth his arrows and scattered them, 

And lightnings innumerable, and discomfited them. 
Then the channels of water were seen, 

And the foundations of the world were discovered, 

At thy rebuke, O Jehovah, 

At the blasting of the breath of thy nostrils.* : 


A theophany in Psalm 68 owes its imagery to Psalm 18, and in 
its national application has a direct reference to the storm-phenomena 
of Mount Sinai. It forms a strophe in a processional hymn: 

O God, when thou wentest forth before thy people, 

When thou didst march through the wilderness; 

The earth trembled, the heavens also dripped at the presence of God, 

Yon Sinai at the presence of God, the God of Israel.3 
And near the close of this poem we have this brief but sublime 
theophany : 

Make music for him who drives over the heaven of primeval heavens; 

He thunders with a voice that is mighty. 

Give glory to God! 

His majesty extends over Israel, 

And his might is in heaven.* 
There is a further reminiscence of the figures used by the early 
Psalmist in Psalm 144: 

Bow the heavens, O Jehovah, and come down! 

Touch the mountains that they smoke! 

Hurl lightnings and scatter them! 

Shoot thine arrows and affright them! 

Stretch out thine hand from heaven, 

Pluck me forth and deliver me from the great waters.5 


Quite in the same manner is the splendid theophany of Psalm 77: 


The waters saw thee, O God— 

Saw thee, and trembled, 

And the deep floods reared themselves aloft, 

The clouds poured down water, 

The heavens thundered, 

Thine arrows darted, 

In the whirlwind resounded thy menace, 
Lightnings lightened the world, 

2 Ps. 18: 7-15. 4 Ps. 68:32), 33, 34. 
3 Ps. 68:7, 8. Ps. 144:5, 6, 7. 
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The earth quivered and quaked. 

On the sea was thy way, and thy path on the great waters, 
And thy footsteps were not to be traced. 

Thou leddest thy people like a flock, 

By the hand of Moses and Aaron.° 


This passage describes the crossing of the Red Sea and is thus inter- 
preted by Stanley, who translates the tumultuous imagery into modern 
prose: 


In the depth of midnight [this occurrence took place], amidst the roar of the 
hurricane, which caused the sea to go back, amidst a darkness lit up only by 
the broad glare of the lightning, as the Lord looked out of the thick darkness of 
the cloud. All that we see distinctly is that through this dark and terrible night 
with the enemy pressing close behind and the driving sea on either side, he led 
his people like sheep by the hand of Moses and Aaron.’ 


Psalm 105 contains another vivid description of the power of the 
storm-god over Nature, the God who expressed his wrath in the 
thunder, the lightning, the hurricane, and the plague. “He sent 
darkness and made it dark,” begins the awful recitative in this psalm; . 
“he turned their waters into blood, and made their fish to die.” 


Their land swarmed with frogs, 

Even in the chambers of their kings; 

He spoke, and there came flies, - 

Gnats throughout their dominion. 

He turned their showers of rain into hail; 
Blazing fire fell on their land. 

He trampled their vines and fig trees, 

He broke in pieces the trees in their dominion. 
He spoke, and there came locusts 

And grasshoppers without number, 
Which ate up every herb in their land, 
And ate up the fruit in their field. 

He smote all the first-born in their land, 
The firstlings of all their strength.* 


In this poem the power of the God of Sinai embraces all the visita- 

tions of Nature, whether the evil came from the land, the water, or 

the air; according to his will storms and earthquakes rage; at his 

command the waters are turned into blood; the trees and. herbage 
6 Ps. 77: 16-20. 


7 Dean Stanley, Jewish Church, p. 128. 
8 Ps. 105: 28-36. 
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are destroyed because he wishes it; and finally man himself falls 
before the wrath of an avenging deity. 

We have seen that the theophany in the Psalter centers in the 
conception of God as the power in the tempest. Every storm sug- 
gested religious thoughts to the Hebrew, just as the majority of 
children today hear in the thunder God’s voice. Although the reli- 
gious belief is the foundation and motive for the description, the only 
instance of a storm being definitely described in the Psalter is the 
nature-piece known to us as Psalm 29. It is a picture of God’s 
glory in the thunderstorm. The storm sweeps from north to south, 
and its triumphant progress is described step by step with a beauti- 
ful symmetry and climactic effect. The prelude is an ascription of 
praise to the Almighty and calls upon heavenly ones to praise 
him: . 

Ascribe to Jehovah, ye sons of God, 
Ascribe to Jehovah honor and praise! 
Ascribe to Jehovah all honor due to his name! 

’ Kneel ye before him in holy adornment. 

The whole storm is the voice of Jehovah, this expression occurring 
seven times in the three principal divisions of the poem; “reminding 
us,” says Perowne, ‘“‘of the é3ra Spovrd:, the seven thunders of the 
Apocalypse.” The first faint rumbling of the thunder is heard in 
the north: 

The voice of Jehovah resounds over waters, 

The God of glory thunders, 

Jehovah thunders over great waters. 
Now the storm approaches; it gathers force as the dark, blue clouds 
roll down across the sky; there is a moment of suspense, of impend- 
ing danger, the dreadful quiet that precedes a great thunderstorm; 
and the Psalmist exclaims in awe-struck tones: 

The voice of Jehovah is mighty, 

The voice of Jehovah is glorious. 
The storm breaks. It swoops down upon the mountains to the 
north. Falling upon Lebanon, the lightning tears the mighty cedars 
in pieces: 

The voice of Jehovah breaks cedars, 

Yea, Jehovah breaks in splinters the cedars of Lebanon. 
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Fiercer grows the storm, until the mountains seem to tremble to 
their foundations: 

He makes Lebanon skip like a calf, 

And Sirion like a young unicorn. 
The storm sweeps on with awful speed over the land; the lightning 
becomes more vivid and blinding, until God himself seems to part 
the blaze and give it the forked appearance as it darts and flares over 
the wilderness of Kadesh: 

- The voice of Jehovah cleaves rocks; 

The voice of Jehovah shoots forth flames. 

The voice of Jehovah makes the wilderness tremble; 

Jehovah makes the wilderness of Kadesh tremble. 
Finally the storm passes to the south and centers above the fruitful 
groves of Petra, rich in acacias and palm trees. Here the hurricane 
drives through the forests and strips the trees of their leaves; then 
with one mighty crash, which seems to be a shout of adoration from 
angels in the heavenly palace, the storm dies away: 

The voice of Jehovah makes hinds cast their fawns, 

Yea, strips the leaves from the forests, 

. And, in his palace, all things say: Glory! 

In the last strophe the clouds have passed away and the sun shines 
in the clear heaven. The storm has been the opening of the assize 
in which the Eternal Judge will bless his people with justice and 
peace. After the diapason of the storm these quiet, sure words sink 
deep into the soul. 

Jehovah has taken his judgment-seat above the flood, 

And as king he is throned to all eternity. 


Jehovah imparts strength to his people, 
Jehovah blesses his people with peace. 
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THE MESSAGE OF BUDDHISM TO CHRISTIANITY.' 


PROFESSOR E. WASHBURN HOPKINS, PH.D., LL.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


To a Christianity which has a predilection for creeds, which is not 
distinguished for equanimity, but is stirred up by contentions, pas- 
sions, and wars, the stress which Buddha laid on the union of mental 
serenity and active righteousness may well come as a message from 
the East. In Buddha’s thought there is further no incompatibility 
between the ethical ideal and that devotion to mental training which 
is prominent in early Buddhism, but is not regarded as a requisite 
in Christianity. Christianity seldom emphasizes, even when it 
permits, the utmost intellectual freedom, while Buddhism establishes 
the faith intellectually from the beginning. This insistence on 
enlightenment, the building of faith upon intellectual satisfaction, 
conveys a message to Christianity that cannot wisely be ignored. 
We may not be content with Buddha’s. philcsophy—there is no 
reason why we should be; but we need the spirit which co-ordinates 
philosophy and religion, which admits no separation between science 
and faith. ‘There are Christians who never correlate their science and 
religion, who keep their wisdom in one pocket and their faith in 
another; not to speak of those who look with suspicion on any 
attempt to regulate faith by science. There are no Buddhists of 
this sort, not because they have no philosophy or science, but because 
it is fundamental to their religion that it shall rest upon a correct 
view of life in general. The overthrow of traditional error is the 
first element in the religious life, as well as the first element in philo- 
sophical wisdom. Everything else, prior to this, only prepares | 
one for the way of salvation. This is the corner-stone of Buddhism, 
intellectual conviction, as emotion has been said to be the corner- 
stone of Christianity. It is this which today is the attraction draw- 
ing intellectual converts away from Christianity to Buddhism. 

j 1 Completed from the Biblical World for July, 1906, pp. 23-31. 
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Nothing else of importance is urged by them.? What appeals to 
those who in America and Europe have gone over to this alien faith is 
the trait of liberality and enlightenment. That the contrast is 
drawn between Buddhism at its best and Christianity at its worst 
must be admitted in the case of many of the converts, but the vital 
fact remains that there is no other religion in which there has been 
from the beginning so great intellectual freedom. It is this freedom 
which thinking men are demanding today in Christianity. 

The message from Buddhism is, then, one of encouragement 
to those who believe in intellectual fearlessness, one of reproof 
to those who would suppress critical examination of knowledge. 
Christianity has, indeed, with the help of science, been working 
toward this for fifty years, but not from within; and, because 
it is not a natural growth from within, it is still looked upon with 
suspicion by masses of Christian people? to whom religion is largely — 
a matter of creed and emotion. Buddhism has much to learn from 
Christianity, but what Christianity may learn from Buddhism is 
that there are many whose emotion cannot be touched till the foun- 
dation of their formal religion is laid upon a sharply criticised belief. 
To win these, an ever-increasing number, Christianity must provide 
them a place. There will always be enough people to whom the 
scientific foundation of faith is not essential, or at least less essential 
than that side of religion which appeals to feeling and rests upcn 
faith. For these there is abundant provision in Christianity; and 
there should also be similar provision for those who would like to 
proclaim themselves Christians, but are debarred from the church 
by its lack of full sympathy for liberal thought. Buddhism has 
never persecuted the adherents of another faith, and it has allowed 
free room for sectarian interpretation of its own creed. How radical 
is this attitude may be shown, not only by the philosophic attitude 


2 Some of them urge that Buddhism has never had an Inquisition; that it is 
always tolerant; that it is more merciful than Christianity; but the dominant note 
in all expressions of preference on the part of intellectual converts is that of mental 
satisfaction. 

3 It is but lately that a suggestion to reinstate the Inquisition was received with 
favor by a prominent member of the Christian church, and trials for heresy are frequent 
enough to show that the West needs this message from a church which above all 
else is tolerant. 
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of Buddha himself, but by the edicts of the great emperor who in 
the third century before our era was converted to Buddhism and 
became the zealous upholder of the new faith. As a convert, Asoka 
might indeed have been expected to be intolerant, yet he says: 

The king desires that all sects should (be free to) dwell in all places. They 
all seek after self-restraint and purity of heart. Let them pursue the aim they 
have set before them. The king honors all sects. Let there be no praising of 
one’s own sect and dispraise of other sects, but, on the contrary, let there be 
honor to other sects for whatsoever cause they deserve honor. Let all love to 
hear the doctrine of each other. 

This attitude of toleration on Buddha’s part‘ affected not only 
the spirit of the church in regard to antagonistic creeds, but also 
Buddha’s own position toward such popular beliefs as were not 
of prime importance. Buddha was no idle iconoclast. The doc- 
trine of heavenly rewards and future punishment in hell was not 
necessary to his teaching; it was rather antagonistic to it; but he 
fitted it into his system, as he did the belief in the popular gods. 
This is symbolic of Buddha’s general procedure. When received 
opinion was conducive to the gradual development of character, 
Buddha accepted it as a means to an end. He recognized that 
many could be led into the right way only by turning them in the 
right direction. To set them suddenly upon a path in which they 
would feel frightened or lost would do them no service; they must 
be brought to the way as to a refuge. Or, to change the metaphor, 
a man must, in Buddha’s thought, be in tune for the religious har- 
mony to be played, before playing begins. To the masses he said 
in fact: “You may believe as far as you can. Heaven is a tempo- 


rary pleasure.’ If you can look no farther, it will do no harm to 


hope for heaven. At least you understand that even to go to heaven 


4 It is only right to say, without lessening the merit of Buddha’s extreme tolera- 
tion, that it was not peculiar to Buddha to be tolerant. It was a tolerant race. The 
Brahmans whose creed was attacked by Buddha were also tolerant. Neither he nor 
his disciples were ever persecuted because of their heterodoxy. 

s It must never be forgotten that the Karma doctrine involves the gods in the 
same temporality as it does men and animals. The duration of happiness in heaven is 
a little greater and a little longer than on earth, but it comes to an end in time. There 
is no permanent joy in heaven. This is the burden of Buddhistic rebuke against 
the hope of heaven. Similarly the Buddhist “hells” are really temporary purga- 
tories. 
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requires moral virtue. By and by you will long for permanent 
relief. Meantime, go to heaven (by way of virtue), if you wish.” 
So he left unscathed the hierarchy of gcds,° angels, guardians, 
fiends, fairies, etc., as he found them in popular belief. There 
is no reason to suppose that he doubted their existence, but he cer- 
tainly did nct believe that they were of importance; yet he did not 
occupy himself with proving to people who did so believe the futility 
of their belief. He was careful not to upset a simple-minded man’s 
ideas for the suppcsed good cf elevating to a higher intellectual 
level one who was incapable of sustaining himself at that level. 
Wherever he found a worthy ignorant person, he was quick to remove 
ignorance and bring out the worth, but he rigorcusly refrained from 
casting pearls before swine. Now and again we have a character- 
istic story, showing that Buddha refused point-blank to teach higher 
truths to thcse he deemed incapable of making use of them, even 
when the ignorant creatures besought him to elevate them. He 
tells such a devout but unintelligent creature to practice the simplest 
tules of religious life, and adds that in course of time a point may 
be reached where further advance may be made. He is helpful, 
hopeful, but not mistakenly kind. If there was anything to which 
Buddha objected, it was the “hope of heaven;” yet he accepts 
with only praise a gift to the order from a man who announces that 
he has made the gift “in the hope of heaven.” 

In the same way that Buddha adapted his teaching to his hearers, 
he fitted himself without demur into the social scheme as he found 
it. He was no socialist; he did not rail against social inequality; 
he did not even denounce priests. He denounced only the man 
who pretended to be pure while evil at heart, whether that man 
was priest or layman, king or beggar. He was careful not to offend 
except when offense was a duty. In all his teaching he was tactful 
and sympathetic. 

A message of tact (which is only refined common-sense) needs 
no urging to make it acceptable, nor is it new; but, in adapting 
the teaching to those who are to be influenced, this is forgotten often 
enough to make it worth while to point out how important a part 


6 Buddha denied the existence of a creative god, and also of all immortal beings, 
but he did not deny the existence of impermanent heavenly beings. 
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in the winning of converts was played by two elements in Buddha’s 
teaching: indifference to unessential matters, and sympathy. If 
this teaching may be taken as a message needed anywhere, it is 
in the field of missionary labor, where a lack of sympathetic under- 
standing or insistence on unessentials sometimes impairs usefulness. 
In the matter of sympathy there is, however, more to say. There 
is here a message for all those who are Christians, yet at the same 
time show little sympathy for “every sentient being.”” The only 
limit to Buddhistic sympathy and pity appears to have been the 
limit of the universe. The first duty of every disciple was to be 
kind to others—not other men alone, but all other creatures. Make 
yourself the norm, says the Buddhist; as you love life, so do all 
sentient things. Remember that they are like you, and do not 
deprive them of joy or of life. Neither kill nor cause slaughter: 
“He who, seeking his own happiness, hurts or kills beings that 
also long for happiness will not find happiness after death.” The 
positive side of the Golden Rule is represented: “Overcome anger 
with kindness; overcome evil with good;” but this is less persis- 
tently urged than completeness of pity and sympathy with all beings, 
whatever their estate. With this teaching there is no need of a 
society for the prevention of cruelty to animals; there are no birds 
killed to adorn women; no pigeons shot to amuse men; no slaughter 
for creed or conquest. That Buddhism, like Jainism, exaggerated 
the worth of the principle is one’s first thought. To spare noxious 
animals, to keep alive the wretched creature suffering with incurable 
injury, never to go to war—all this is an exaggeration which works 
out into a “feminine religion,” as Burmese Buddhism has been 
called, to which the ridiculous scrupulosity and cowardice of its 
adherents may be traced. Yet, with all the senseless exaggeration 
exemplified by unwillingness to kill a viper, a snake, or a flea, there 
remains in Buddha’s rule, when reasonably interpreted, a regard 
for the well-being of other creatures which is lacking in primitive 
Christianity, and might well be introduced into its present ethical 
system. It has, indeed, been acquired by that saint who regarded 
all birds and beasts as brothers in Christ; but this saintly attitude, 
which in Christianity is looked upon as fit only for a saint, is the 
normal attitude of every Buddhist. 
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Nevertheless, it is necessary here to guard against a misappre- 
hension. The teacher bids men be full of sympathy for all living 
things. ‘As a mother guards her son,” it is said, “with kindness 
without measure, impartial, without enmity, prevailing throughout 
the world,” so should the Buddhist guard all living beings. So, 
too, he must be “kindly disposed to all” and “delight in kindness 
to all.” Now, this thought is somewhat exaggerated when ren- 
dered “‘love;” it is rather the kindness of pity and sympathy. “Only 
he is noble who has pity on all living creatures.” Nothing is farther 
from the Buddhist ideal than love with its Christian connotation. 
A meaning may be rendered ill, however rigidly well the word be 
translated, if context and connotation are ignored. Thus there 
is a famous passage, especially dear to the tongue of the modern 
Eurepean Buddhist who wishes to show that Buddhism has all 
the virtues of Christianity: “He [the advanced Buddhist] lets 
his mind pervade the whole wide world, above, below, around, 
and everywhere, with heart of love, far-reaching, grown great, and 
beyond measure.” But though the translation of this passage 
is correct, the real meaning is lost if what follows is not included 
in the quotation. For this is merely a preliminary mental exercise, 
and the Buddhist is bid to get rid of this feeling of love and pass 
on to the next stage, in which he substitutes pity and sympathy for 
love, and then to go to a still higher plane, in which he substitutes — 
indifference or equanimity for what has previously been allowed 
to pervade his mind. No doubt it was a useful exercise to the Bud- 
dhist, but its aim was simply in the end to get rid of love as the first 
stage toward getting rid of a greater defect, hate, all these pervasions 
being religious exercises practiced in order to free his mind of the 
fifth “fetter,” ill-will.? One sees that the words are correctly 
rendered, but the significance is deeper than the literal signification. 
The ideal is different. It is not devotion to the world that the Bud- 
dhist aims at; he is to free his mind of ill-will by trying to love the 
world, then by pitying it, then by calmly considering it with equa- 
nimity. To hate is wrong, but to love is also wrong. Only the 


_7 The snake-“love” of Cullavagga, v, 6, is merely a charm to prevent snake- 
bite. The early Buddhist really believed, however, that a mental attitude of sym- 
pathy and friendliness could work objectively on living se avd. “ee savage 
enmity of man or beast. oes 
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beginner, who knows no better, is to rejoice in the love of wife and 
child. The advanced disciple, who has entered the path, is in 
bondage “‘so long as even the smallest love toward women is nct 


destroyed.” But not alone a love that might be conceived as merely 
sensual: 
Let no man seek what is pleasant... . . let no man love anything; for 


—nessun maggiore dolore—to lose what is loved is pain. Those to whom nothing 
is dear or not dear have no fetters. From endearment (affection) comes grief, 
comes fear; he who is free from affection knows neither grief nor fear. From 
lust comes grief . . . . from love comes grief . . . . from greed comes grief. 
He who is wise and good, he who is just and speaks the truth and minds his own 
business, him the world will hold dear. 

This is not an isolated passage. The practical carrying-out of the 
idea is not required of the weaker brethren, but the idea itself under- 
lies all early Buddhism, and is the logical counterpart to the theory 
of impermanence cn which rests the whole philosophy of Buddha. 
All things pass away, nothing is permanent; then, if you can, be 
indifferent to everything, put an end to the desire which induces 
further participation in unsatisfactory impermanence. These pre- 
cepts hang together, and it is wrong historically to detach a transient 
recommendation from its context and try to read into it a parallel 
to Christian love for the world. The Buddhist, so far from accept- 
ing the Christian notion as an improvement, would reject it as a 
simple preparation for the teaching he regards as higher. ‘There- 
fore, while we may take as a message the wider sympathy of Bud- 
dhism, we may as truly say that this affection is less intense and 
less vital than that cultivated by Christianity. Buddhism itself 
soon came to see that something was lacking in its early teaching, 
and tried to fill the want. This attempt will presently be spoken 
of, and some explanation is a necessary introduction to it, the attempt 
‘itself furnishing a message of no small interest to Christianity. 

The Buddhist’s first rule is “to mind his own business.” He 
is expected to be kind to others, but not to devote himself to their 
‘welfare with that passionate devoticn which has been so marked 
in the history of Christianity. It would be both invidious and untrue 
to say that Buddhism looked only to acquisition of merit when 
Buddha sent out disciples to convert the world, and when the kindly 
Buddhist. plants irees and digs wells for the comfort of travelers. 
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But the general result of Buddhistic self-culture is to let one’s neigh- 
bor alone.rather than to aid him. Self is the corner-stone of the 
Buddhist’s religion, and as this is so theoretically, so it is apt to 
be practically. The Burman Buddhist will not even raise his voice 
to save another from stepping off a broken bridge to death. He 
assumes that the other is minding his own business also. This 
seems to be a caricature® of self-culture as it ought to be. A Grace 
Darling is to our judgment better than one who with equanimity 
allows another to go to his death. And this has been felt even by 
the modern Buddhists. Dahlke, a writer who prefers Buddhism to 
Christianity because the former is more intellectual, is forced to this 
confession : 

Love in early Buddhism becomes a product of knowledge. It is clear and 
luminous. But cold and colorless as the sun on a winter morning appears to 
us this love. It is a selfish love, clear, cool egoism. 

For a present-day disciple of Gotama Buddha that is saying a 
good deal, and it seems to ignore the real kindliness of the pitiful 
Buddha and his disciples. The Buddhist early and late is taught 
not to kill; the Christian is taught not to murder; and in this 
point it will perhaps be admitted that the Buddhist surpasses the 
Christian in the universality of his gentle regard. In regard to 
self-sacrifice, Buddhism itself, as I have said, evolved another norm. 

The admcnitory message derived from the failure of Buddhism 
has in part to do with just this aspect of early Buddhism. The 
clearest impression may be derived from a sketch of the contrast 
between the ideals of the early and later faith. The swift decline 
in the character of the Buddhist congregation has already been 
noticed. The simple life of the early Buddhist became the quar- 
relsome life of contentious friars who wished to get gold, who were 
animistic, who were Buddhists only in name. Love of power and 
prestige entered the congregation. Most important of these changes 
is the rapid transformation of a religion based on ideas opposed 
to spiritualism into a religion animistic on the one hand and spiritual 
on the other; the change from an “extinction” of desire, which 

8 This illustration is drawn from life. Compare Mr. H. Fielding Hall’s Soul 
of a People. Mr. Hall says it is due to the Buddhist’s great courtesy, for the Burman 


thinks no one wishes to be interfered with! Probably the Burman is really afraid 
of interfering with some blood-thirsty gnat or spirit, who is waiting for the victim. 
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leads to one’s becoming devoid of existence, to an “extinction” 
of birth and death, leaving one in enjoyment of bliss, although 
interpreted as a formless sublimated existence. Yet the early lan- 
guage is explicit. ‘As this lamp, so are they (not merely their evil 
desires) extinguished, not having further any form or not-form” 
(nibbanti na puna ripino artipino va). Nibbana is extinction of 
desire, but Buddha’s philosophy implies that this extinction leads 
to the extinction of individuality also. It is bliss (nibuti) to be extin- 
guished, and hence one is next conceived as being blissful, implying 
that one really is. In the same way deathless extinction (amatan) 
becomes interpreted as deathlessness. Besides the clear statement, 
“the wise are extinguished like this lamp” (yath@yam padipo), 
we have in the Question of Upasiva the dictum: “One truly deliv- 
ered resorts to nothingness, leaving everything else, and cannot 
be reckoned as existing.” Only sophistry can convert this into 
a dictum of life hereafter, 

A similar alteration took place in the character of Buddha as 
interpreted by later Buddhism. Even in the first account of the 
master’s death we are told that his countenance shone with more 
than human light. Steadily this transcendental interpretation 
gained ground. The light became transfiguration. Buddha became, 
once for all, a super-man. The animistic reversion, largely favored 
by Brahman converts, brought into Buddhism old tahocd beliefs 
and practices. Dead relatives are to receive alms. The ghosts 
gather in the streets and peep into the windows, demanding gifts — 
of food, on which they are dependent for happiness. Buddha 
denied soul, but the character-self, even within a few: centuries, 
became endowed with memory. Now, a conscious, continued 
collection of mental activities possessed of memory approaches so 
near to the idea of a soul that it is impossible not to see in this new 
belief a recrudesence of the animistic theory. The conception of 
self became that of soul, however argued around, and the Buddhist’s 
belief practically coincided with that of Wordsworth or of Kalidasa, 
who a thousand years and more previously had sung: 


When at the sight of delightful things and the sound of music 
One who is joyous becomes pensively filled with longing, 
Then unconsciously he remembers again in his spirit 
Friendships of former existences, still in his heart abiding. 
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Buddha also said: “Let each work out his own salvation.” But 
within a short time one is conceived as accepting merit from others. 
So we find a stereotyped formula for deeding to someone else the 
merit acquired: aham te,ito pattim dammi, “I give thee my merit ”— 
an idea antagonistic to Buddha’s whole teaching, and one that 
results in a mechanical ledger account of balanced gifts and receipts.® 
But the most radical change of ideas and ideals is that concerning 
the mission of the master. On Indian soil Buddha (one of the 
manifold Buddhas of later theology) became a great “king of 
glory,” who lived of old with eighty-four thousand wives; but he 
became also a divine savior, and helper of men. Buddhism be- 
came transfused with the new thought which has made it potent 
in the farther East. This was that a savior of men should not be 
content to work out only his own salvation and benefit only his own 
cycle. Buddha as a divine being, as ‘father of the world,” appears 
at different epochs among men as a savior. He embcdies divinity 
on earth.'° But what did this mean? It meant that Buddha 
sacrificed his own felicity in order to insure the salvation of the 
world. This was the Great Doctrine as contrasted with the Deficient 
Doctrine of primitive Buddhism. Buddha thus interpreted was not 
merely a saint but an everlasting savior. Thus he became an ema- 
nation of divinity, the Logos. 

The transcendental being who thus ousted the Buddha of the 
old days was immaculately conceived of a virgin; at his birth and 
death nature was convulsed; he had supernatural attributes; he 
became a worker of miracles and ended as the celestial Buddha, 
the god of gods. Those who still believed in the old saint and his 
path of practical morality and character-self, with its automatic 
salvation, passed gradually over into the other path of those who 
decried this saint and magnified instead the savior Buddha. Bud- 
dhism went from India to other lands as an embodiment, not of 
the earliest faith, but as a mixture of this faith and of other ideas, 


9 On this and other modifications of the Karma doctrine, compare a paper 
- by the present writer in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July of this year. 

10 “There is, to my comprehension, not the slightest doubt that the Saddharma- 
pundarika (‘Lotus of the True Law’) intends to represent Cakya (Buddha) as the 
supreme being, as the god of gods, almighty and all-wise.” (Kern in Sacred Books 
oj the East, Vol. XXI, p. xxvii.) 
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especially as to the interpretation of the self and of Buddha’s person- 
ality. It became in several countries a deistic religion, representing 
a merciful God, a priestly atonement, a religion of ceremonial alien 
to the older faith. It appears to have passed into China in a ccom- 
paratively pure form, and the East held the old ideas about as long 
as they were held in India; but after a few centuries the Great 
Doctrine became the belief of the people, and it is as an embcdi- 
ment of the new ideal that Buddhism today influences China and 
Japan. Of primitive Buddhism these countries know ncthing, 
or next to nothing—only the ethical side. In China, as elsewhere 
under the influence of the Great Dectrine, Buddha has a heaven 
where there is no pain or sorrow, a pure land, access to which depends 
solely on the worship of the “lord of limitless glory,” Amitabha. 
To prcnounce his name leads to bliss. Beside him stands the “lord 
who looks down” (with pity), the Avalokita lord, one of the triune 
forms of the Buddhistic trinity, conceived as son cf Amitabha, and 
as early as the fifth century of our era regarded in India as the great 
savior from earthly ills. In Japan, faith in Buddha, love for Buddha, 
leads to eternal rest and peace. The saving grace of this Buddha 
god, whom the historical Buddha would not have recognized, becomes 
the reliance of the faithful, to whom there is “no evil except dis- 
belief in the grace of Amita Bhutsi.”** Strangest of all, the materi- 
alism of Buddha becomes at the hands of some of the exponents 
of the Great Doctrine a monistic idealism.t*? And wherever the 
idealistic interpretation has become the reigning belief, there is 
found also the inspiration of renunciation concretely exhibited by 
the example of the savior Buddha, who zon after zon redescends 
from heaven, assuming mortality in order to save the werld. 

A double message, historical and religious. The inroad of the 
miraculous upon a religion not sufficiently miraculous to satisfy 
the masses, the celerity with which the signs of divinity begin to 
appear, the demand for a more spiritual teaching, the shortlived 
success of the religion without spiritual aid, the permanent success 
of the religion as a spiritual religion, show us how very easy it is 


1t Anesaki, Hibbert Journal, October, 1905. 
12 Compare the introduction to “The Diamond-Cutter” in the Sacred Books 
of the East, Vol. XLIX. 
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for devout disciples to turn a human teacher into a superhuman 
being; but show us also a much more important fact: that a reli- 
gion without an idealistic foundation is doomed to be destroyed, 
or to be transformed with a transformation equivalent to the 
destruction of its pristine character. 

Under the influence of the great magnetic master, the crowds 
of his day turned gladly, as they have turned at times in other lands, 
from the fevered life of the world, to enjoy the simple life of solitude, 
of meditation, peace, and kindliness, where greed and hatred, it 
is thought, may become extinct. They lived beneath the trees; 
they hoarded no gold nor wealth. But the master passed away; 
the life of a cloistered brotherhood took the place of the wandering 
life of meditation in the open.*3 Asceticism reasserted itself, and 
the first great schism of the church was, to follow tradition, based 
on this point. Wealth came to the order as the monasteries arose. 
Greed and frivolity on the one hand, metaphysical subtleties and 
sectarian bickerings on the other, tended to weaken the first glowing 
impression. Natural impulses re-established a natural view of life- 
To be extinguished altogether was not so vividly charming as when 
tre first converts turned to peace and longed for it to continue for- 
ever, foresaying, as Heine said later: “‘Am besten wir’ es, nie geboren 
sein.”” In the Questions of Milinda, a work of about the date of 
our era, it is expressly said that the interpretation of the old phrase 
“extinction” was a point which bewildered people and plunged 
them into doubt.** The sages still labored to show the desirability 
of losing individuality but even they tended to interpret the loss 
in a new way and the common people took refuge in a new Buddha 
and a new hope. 

13It is assumed in the text of the third century that monasteries were estab- 
lished at once, but this is improbable, and is contradicted by other passages. In 
the Sutta Nipéta, for example, life is portrayed as not being passed in monasteries, 
but as that of hermits. (Sacred Books oj the East, Vol. X, Sutta Nipdta, p. xii.) 

14 Modern writers are often bewildered in the same way, and some have even 
read into the word Nibbéna the meaning of Brahma. But Nibbdna started as a 
denial of just that which Brahma denoted, as may be seen from the texts cited above, 
which expressly refute the notion of existence as pertaining to the state after death of 
one “extinguished” at or before death. Without the root there is no more fruit, and 
then there is no being to spring up as a recipient of the fruit. No other interpre-. 
tation of Buddha’s own thought is logically possible. 
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When we turn from primitive Buddhism to the church of Bud- 
dhism as it has continued to the present day in Ceylon, Burma, . 
China, Japan, and elsewhere, we find, on the one hand, the same 
message of toleration, of ethics as more important than ritualism, 
of an all-embracing sympathy and kindliness. But we find also, 
as we find in medieval Christianity, that animism, monasticism, 
and ignorance have to a great extent replaced the Buddhism of Bud- 
dha, and become the most striking external features of a religion 
based on opposition to animistic theories, to the spirit of the later 
monasticism, and to lack of intelligent understanding. A traditional 
creed has taken the place of the “active mind” in the greater con- 
gregation and in the inner circle of the mendicants of the monas- 
teries. In some forms of Northern Buddhism, as it is usually but 
incorrectly called, it may be said that the spirit of early Buddhism 
is quite extinguished, ritualism and ignorance being the charac- 
teristics of the church. Generally speaking, this later church has 
not upheld the faith delivered toit. The primitive church became sub- 
merged under animism, recrudescent or never successfully repressed, "5 
and even in Ceylon and Burma, the places where perhaps the purest 
Buddhism is to be found, the mass of Buddhists are without worthy 
ideals, of lax morality, and religious only in outward form. In 
other words, Buddhism has here become degraded; but the special 
significance of this degradation is that there appears to be inherent 
in the religion nothing which tends to make it better. A thousand 
years ago Christianity was degraded in much the same way, but it 
had in itself a spirituality which, as distinguished from animism, 
eventually overcame lower tendencies and raised a lofty ideal, to the 


_ support of which the best forces of man could rally. Without such an 


1s As stated above, Buddha made no effort to repress animism, except on the 
broad lines of teaching that no being had permanent existence. Whether a rigorous 
stand against animism in its popular form would have saved the church from being 
submerged under its present load of superstitions may be questioned, and the moral 
may be drawn that the failure to take such a stand offsets the virtue of (too com- 
plaisant) toleration. Historically, however, the question would be rather absurd, 
as it probably never entered Buddha’s head to deny the existence of spirits, fairies, 
angels, gods, etc., any more than he thought of questioning the efficiency of Karma. 
This was general belief, ingrained, not based on special tradition; as much a part 
of a man’s mental furniture as the belief in the rising of the sun. 
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ideal based upon spirituality there appears to be no hope for the 
future of Buddhism, except with the intellectual few. . 

To sum up, we may say that the final message of Buddhism is 
conveyed by the bare facts of its history. It started as a religion 
without soul, without the ideal of self-sacrifice, and without God. 
At its best it was a society fcr ethical culture. As such it soon per- 
ished. What took its place in India and the farther East was a 
religion which exalted self-sacrifice and decried self-seeking, even in 
the nobler form, as it did materialism; a religion which virtually 
. reinstated a belief in soul, and made of Buddha himself a divine 
being, upon whose love and pity man can depend, to whose heaven 
hereafter man may go. It is only on the idealistic and emotional side 
that later Buddhism has won its great victories in China and Japan. 
Spiritual needs, when not furnished with something better, turn 
to simple animism, as in Nepal and Burma.'® The teacher of 
atheism has himself become the image of God in the farther East, 
and man, to whom he denied a soul, has found his soul again despite 
the warning of the Buddha he reveres. Through all the maze of 
superstition in which Chinese and Japanese Buddhism is enveloped 


there is revealed one clear fact, namely, that a living church must hold 
fast to the spiritual, to the very element which primitive Buddhism 
denied. In the irony of fate, this is the great light cast by the Lamp 
of the Eastern World. 


16 Burmese Buddhism today has been aptly described as “a thin veneer of phi- 
losophy laid over the main structure of Shamanistic belief.” Most of the 9,500,000 
Buddhists in the Indian Empire are found in Burma. 
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THE OLDEST FIXED DATE IN HISTORY 


JAMES HENRY BREASTED 
The University of Chicago 


Historians of the Hebrew people were formerly troubled by the 
haunting possibility that extra-biblical contemporary sources might 
some day disclose a remoter era in the career of man than the chrono- 
logy supposably obtainable from the Old Testament would permit. 
All such fears long ago disappeared, not because the dreaded data 
have not been forthcoming, but because the Old Testament does 
not offer any basis for a calculation of the age of man on the earth. 

Anthropological studies have long since demonstrated the enor- 
mous antiquity of man. The dates, however, with which the anthro- 
pologist, operating in conjunction with the geologist, deals, neces- 
sarily cannot be fixed, but move within the widest limits. It is of 
interest, therefore, to study briefly the state of the case from the 
historical archzologist’s point of view. Recently ascertained data 
make such a statement of especial interest at this time. The data to 
which we refer are confined to the civilization of the Nile valley. 

Professor von Luschan, the distinguished director of the Ethno- 
logical Museum in Berlin, showed the present writer, some time ago, 
a number of specimens of worked flint implements wrought by 
human hands, and found by him in deposits in the Nile valley, which 
he averred were demonstrably older than the valley itself. Leaving 
these pre-historic problems to the anthropologist and geologist, how- 
ever, recent study of the historic monuments in the Nile valley has 
furnished an earlier fixed date in the history of civilization than has 
ever before been obtainable. 

There are three great epochs in Egyptian history: (1) the Old 
Kingdom, (2) the Middle Kingdom, (3) the Empire. These great 
epochs are separated by periods of profound obscurity. Dead 
reckoning back from the conquest of Egypt by the Persians in 
525 B. C. shows clearly that the beginning of the Egyptian Empire 
was not less than 1,052 years before the Persian invasion. This 
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gives us a date in the first half of the sixteenth century B. C. as the 
beginning of the Egyptian Empire. The method of dead reckoning 
cannot be employed for the centuries immediately preceding the 
Empire, owing to the paucity of monuments. Fortunately, however, 
Wwe possess an astronomical date for the Middle Kingdom which 
fixes its beginning as almost exactly 2000 years before Christ, thus 
enabling us to overleap the chasm between the beginning of the 
Empire and the Middle Kingdom. At this point, however, we are 
confronted by another obscure period, where the meagerness of the 
monumental documents is such that the length of the obscure age 
preceding the Middle Kingdom remains an uncertain quantity. 
During this period there ruled at Heracleopolis, near the Fayim, 
two dynasties, the Ninth and Tenth, embracing eighteen kings. As 
we know that the Eleventh Dynasty ruled over 160 years, we must 
add the length of the period ruled by the eighteen Heracleopolitans 
to the year 2160 B. C. in order to obtain the date of the accession of 
these Heracleopolitan Pharaohs. Allowing each of the eighteen a 
reign of sixteen years (a sum below the customary average in a long 
period of time under orderly conditions of government), these kings 
ruled a total of about 285 years. They thus began to rule in 2445 
B. C. At this point we can resume the method by dead reckoning, 
carrying us back through the Old Kingdom, which began with the 
Third Dynasty nearly 3,000 years before Christ; and thence into the 
recently discovered first two dynasties which are thus shown to have 
begun about 3,400 B.C. In the use of this last date for the beginning 
of the dynastic kings of Egypt, we should always recollect that we 
carry back with us the uncertainty involved in the unsettled length 
of the Heracleopolitan period (Ninth and Tenth Dynasties). The 
margin of uncertainty, however, will not exceed a century either way. 

The highly developed civilization already attained by the Egyp- 
tians of the First Dynasty makes it certain that a long development 
of civilization, involving centuries of struggle and achievement, must 
have preceded the advent of the First Dynasty. It is incontrovertibly 
evident that this development began far back in the fourth thousand 
years before Christ. In this statement, however, we arrive only at 
a very wide margin of uncertainty. Is it not possible to obtain a 
date of greater precision in this remote epoch of human civilization ? 
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~The Egyptians had early determined the length of the year as 365 
days, not being aware of the additional quarter, or nearly a quarter, 
of a day. This convenient year they divorced from the phases of the 
moon, and divided it into twelve months of thirty days each, with an 
intercalary period of five days at the end of the year. This, the 
first practical calendar ever evolved by an ancient people, remained 
an achievement unparalleled in any other early civilization. It was 
as useful to men of science as to civil life in general, and for this 
reason it was in later times adopted by the Greek astronomers as the 
basis of all their computations. With the addition of exactly a quarter 
of a day, it is still employed by modern astronomers, and I need hardly 
add that it was this calendar, now known as the Julian, which passed 
from the Nile valley with the Romans into the life of Europe, and 
thence to us moderns. The astronomical event by which the Egyp- 
tian marked the beginning of his year was the first appearance of 
Sothis, the Dog Star, at sunrise after he had been invisible for some 
time. They celebrated this day with a feast, and this “Feast of 
Sothis,” which occurred on the nineteenth of July (Julian), was 
the New Year’s Feast of the Egyptians. The interval between the 
heliacal risings of Sothis determined the length of the Egyptian year. 
Now, this Sothic year was almost exactly, and in 3231 B. C. was 
exactly, a quarter of a day longer than the Egyptian calendar year 
of 365 days. Every four years, therefore, the calendar reached the 
end of the year and began the next year one day too soon, so that 
after four years the rising of Sothis fell on the second day of the new 
year. As this. process continued and each calendar New Year’s 
Day arrived earlier and earlier, it finally passed gradually around the 
whole year and again fell on the astronomical New Year’s Day. 
This complete revolution, of course, consumed four times as many 
years as there were days in the calendar year; that is, four times 365, 
or 1,460 years. Or we may say 1,461 calendar years equal 1,460 
Sothic years. This shift must have been early noticed, although 
the actual shift within an average lifetime was not so great as to 
occasion inconvenience. Thus each generation accepted the place 
of the calendar in the seasons as they found it, and without remark 
considered it as a matter of course that the beginning of the inunda- 
tion or the advent of summer heat fell on about such and such a date 
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of a certain month. A peasant of fifty or sixty years—that is, at the 
end of an average life—hardly remarked that the seasons were ten 
or twelve days later in the calendar than when he was a lad of ten. 

This slow revolution of the calendar on the fixed astronomical 
year is observable in incidental references on the monuments. In 
the Middle Kingdom an inscription in Sinai, for example, narrates 
how an unfortunate official, dispatched to the copper mines there, 
arrived at his destination in the third month of (calendar) winter, 
when he and his men suffered greatly from the summer heat!" This 
shows a divergence of seven or eight months between the calendar 
and the seasons. The shift of the calendar can thus be traced for 
some two thousand years backward from. 700 B. C., as determined 
by six different dates of astronomical or seasonal events, and a series 
of other significant natural occurrences, in terms of the calendar. 
Now, we know from a statement in Censorinus that some time in the 
period from 140-41 to 143-44 A. D. the calendar coincided exactly 
with the seasons, and that in one of the years in that period the rising 
of Sothis took place on the first day of the calendar year. An entire 
revolution, such as we have described, was completed at that time. 
That revolution must have begun 1,460 years earlier; that is, in 
1320 B. C.?- The next earlier revolution must have begun in 2780 
B. C.; that is, at about the beginning of the age at which we are 
first able to observe contemporary indications of the shift, as we 
have already noticed. Now, it is impossible that this calendar was 
first introduced as late as the twenty-eighth century B. C., in the 
midst of the highest culture of the Old Kingdom. Moreover, the 
five intercalary days at the end of the year, proving the use of the 
shifting year of 365 days, are mentioned in the Pyramid Texts, which 
are far older than the Old Kingdom. 

The calendar, therefore, existed before the Old Kingdom; but 
if this be true, we must seek its invention at a time when its sea- 
sons coincided roughly with those of nature, as they must have done 
at its introduction. This carries us 1,460 years back of their coin- 
cidence in the Old Kingdom; that is, the calendar was introduced 
in the middle of the forty-third century B. C. (4241 B. C.). This is 

tSee the author’s Ancient Records of Egypt, Vol. I, §§ 733 ff. 

2 Ignoring the uncertainty of four years. 
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the oldest fixed date in history. This fact demonstrates not only 
a remarkable degree of precise knowledge of nature in that remote 
age, but also stable political conditions, and a wide recognition of cen- 
tral authority, which could gradually introduce such an innovation. 

It was to the men of the Delta, therefore, in this remote epoch, 
that we owe a fundamental contribution to civilization which, with 
but very slight change, we have since inherited from them; and the 
date at which they introduced and made practically available one 
of the greatest conveniences in the whole complex of civilization is 
the earliest fixed date in history. 


3See Eduard Meyer, “ Aegyptische Chronologie,” in Abhandlungen der Berliner 
Akademie, 1904, pp. 38-44. 
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THE ORIGIN OF YAHWEH-WORSHIP IN ISRAEL 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


THE SOURCE OF THE WORSHIP 


In the August issue of the Biblical World I showed that there are 
two traditions in regard to the time when the worship of Yahweh 
was introduced into Israel. One dates it from the days of Moses; 
the other, from the days of the antediluvian patriarchs. The his- 
torical evidence is all in favor of the first of these traditions; and, 
consequently, we are confronted with the further question: Whence 
did Moses derive the worship of Yahweh ? 

I. The theory has been advocated that Yahweh was a new 
name given by God through Moses to express a new i of 
his character. Thus Riehm' remarks: 

Through the self-revelation of God to Moses, together with his deed of redemp- 
tion in the release from Egypt, the whole God-consciousness of Israel wins a 
richer content and a new form. The most characteristic expression for this is 
the new personal designation of the God of Israel, the pure Hebrew name, Yah- 
weh, formed from the imperfect of hawah =hayah (poetically abbreviated Yah), 
which according to the older tradition first came into use in the time of Moses. 
Marti? seems to hold a similar view when he says: 

We are compelled to give up the idea of foreign influences and to ask whether 
through his own reflection Moses came to his high knowledge. The oldest 
sources J and E in Exod. 3 give another explanation of the origin of Yahweh wor- 
ship: God revealed himself to Moses, and informed him of his will in regard 
to the Israelites. 

The reasons that these critics oe for their view are not con- 
clusive. E and P do not assert that the name Yahweh was unknown 
until it was revealed to Moses, but only that it was unknown to the 
forefathers of Israel. If Yahweh were the god of Sinai or the god 
of some other nation, the language of E in Exod. 3:10-15 and of P in 
Exod. 6:2 f. would still be intelligible. The documents, no doubt, 

t Alitestamentliche Theologie (1889), p. 59. 
2 Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (1897), p. 57. 
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assert that Yahweh revealed himself to Moses, but they nowhere 
claim that he was previously an unknown god. Moses may even ~ 
have put a new interpretation upon his name, and yet the name 
itself may have been ancient. The theory that Yahweh-worship 
originated with Moses is open to the following objections: 

1. There is no other case in history where a reformer has preached 
an absolutely new god. Either he has brought a new conception of 
a god already honored, or he has raised to eminence a god hitherto 
ebscure, or he has proclaimed the god of another nation; but he 
has never invented a new god with a new name. Even Jesus did not 
coin a new name for God, but contented himself with the names 
already used in the Old Testament. It is very unlikely, therefore, 
that Moses originated the name Yahweh. Granted that it was 
unknown in Israel before his time, it must have been in use in some 
other tribe, and have been adopted by wad as the vehicle for his 
new conception of God. 

2. There is considerable evidence that Yahweh was known to 
other ancient peoples besides Israel. Delitzsch and other Assyriologists 
believe that the name occurs in documents of the first dynasty of 
Babylon (ca. 2300-2200 B. C.). This claim is disputed, so that it 
is better not to press the argument. Other evidence is clearer. A 
son of the king of Hamath in the time of David bore the name Yoram 
(Joram). This is certainly a compound with Yahweh. Three hun- 
dred years later a king of Hamath mentioned in the annals of Sargon, 
King of Assyria, bore the name of Ya-ubi’di, which is paraphrased 
elsewhere as Ilu-ubi’di. This also is unquestionably a Yahweh 
compound. In 739 B.C. Tiglath-Pileser III fought against a cer- 
tain Azriyau (Azariah), king of Ya’udi, whose capitol was Kullani 
in northern Syria. This name is a Yahweh-compound of a familiar 
Hebrew type. Tobiah and Jehohanan, the Ammonites, mentioned 
in Neh. 4:3; 6:18, bear Yahweh-names. In all these cases it is 
arbitrary to assume that these theophorous names are due to a spread 
of the Hebrew religion in foreign countries. Of proselyting before 
the exile there is not the slightest evidence. It is more likely that 
Yahweh was known to other Semitic peoples besides Israel. In that 
case his new name cannot have originated with Moses, but must 
have been borrowed from other sources outside of Israel. 
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3. The form Yahweh is not Hebrew, and is unintelligible to 
Hebrew ears. The interpretation “He will be” is artificial, since in 
Hebrew this would be Yihyeh. The fact that all the documents 
find it necessary to explain it, suggests that it was not of Hebrew 
origin, but was borrowed from some other language and subsequently 
fitted with a Hebrew etymology. 

II. The Indo-European origin of Yahweh has been advocated 
by Von Bohlen,3 Vatke,+ J. G. Miiller,s and Hitzig.° The first three 
of these critics suggest that Jave, Jaho, and Jao, the forms under 
which Yahweh appears in Jewish and early Christian writings, are 
connected with Jove and similar names in Indo-European dialects. 
As a matter of fact, Jove is derived from the root div, which has no 
phonetic connection with Yahweh, and Yahweh is a normal formation 
of a familiar Semitic root; there is no reason, therefore, to suspect 
a borrowing of this name from an Indo-European source. Theories 
of linguistic affiliation between Semitic and Indo-European are now 
generally abandoned. 

Hitzig refrains from tracing an etymological connection between 
Yahweh and Indo-European, but suggests that the idea expressed 
is derived from the Armenian name of God, Astuads, ‘‘ He who is,” 
and appeals to the Hebrew tradition of the Armenian origin of the 
human race after the flood. Such theories are impossible when once 
we recognize the fact, established in the previous article, that knowl- 
edge of Yahweh first came to Israel through Moses. There is no way 
in which Moses could have come in contact with any form of Indo- 
European civilization and have derived from it a name for God. 
These views call for no extended treatment, since they play no part 
in recent discussions. 

III. The Babylonian theory of the origin of Yahweh has lately 
gained an unexpected importance through the famous “ Babel-Bibel” 
controversy. It is still unsettled whether the name Yahweh really 
occurs in Babylonian inscriptions. If, however, it is found, it does 
not indicate that this name was borrowed by the Hebrews directly 

3 Die Genesis historisch-kritisch erliutert (1885), p. ciii. 

4 Biblische Theologie, p. 672. ; 

5 Die Semiten in ihrern Verhiltniss zu Chamiten und Japhetiten, pp. 173 f. 

6 Vorlesungen iiber Biblische Theologie, p. 38. 
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from Babylonia, but only that it was known in that group of Semitic 
peoples to which the first dynasty of Babylon belonged. If the name 
Yahweh came to Israel in the Mosaic age, as all our Old Testament 
evidence indicates, then a direct borrowing from Babylonia is impos- 
sible, for Babylonian influence was at a low ebb at that time. The 
name must first have come to some other race with which the Hebrews 
stood in closer contact than with Babylon, and from it have passed 
on to them. Our problem at present concerns this nearer race. If 
we can find out from whom the Hebrews learned the name Yahweh 
then it will be time to inquire from what source their teachers 
derived it. 

IV. The Egyptian theory.—The conviction that Israel learned 
the name Yahweh in the time of Moses, has led Voltaire, Schiller, 
Réth, Twesten, Brugsch, Néldeke, Steindorff, and many others to 
seek an Egyptian origin for the name. Emphasis is laid upon the 
expression ’nwk pw ’nwk, “I am I,” used by the gods in Egyptian 
texts. The attempt is made to show that institutions of the Hebrew 
religion have Egyptian parallels, and it is argued that nothing is 
more natural than that Moses should have made use of the secret 
ideas of the Egyptian priests. 

In reply it is pointed out that the phrase ’nwk pw *nwk serves 
merely to introduce a title of the god in question (e. g., “It is I who 
know the ways of Nu’’), and consequently has nothing in common 
with Yahweh, “He will be.” Supposed resemblances between 
Hebrew and Egyptian rites on closer examination turn out to be 
imaginary; and the lofty secret religion of the Egyptian priests 
described by Greek writers vanishes into thin air when the hiero- 
glyphics are read. Hebrew tradition uniformly regards the exodus 
as a conflict against the gods of Egypt; and it is inconceivable that 
after these gods had shown themselves to be powerless to help their 
own people, the Israelites should have adopted one of them as their 
own national god. For these reasons the Egyptian theory of 
Yahweh-worship has been abandoned by all recent Old Testament 
scholars. 

V. The Kenite theory.—The hypothesis that the worship of Yah- 
weh was learned by Moses from the Kenites or Midianites, among 
whom he dwelt after his flight from Egypt, was first suggested by 
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Ghillany, writing under the pseudonym of Von der Alm.” It has 
found the support of Tiele,* Stade,® Von Gall,*° Budde,*? Guthe,*? 
Cheyne," H. P. Smith,’4 and other recent writers. The arguments 
that are urged in support of this view are as follows: 

1. The connection of Yahweh with Sinai, that we have already. 
considered so fully, suggests that he was the God of the people who 
dwelt at Sinai. Apparently he was worshiped there long before the 
arrival of Israel. A priest of Midian was stationed there, according 
to Exod. 2:16 (J), and Exod. 3:1 (cf. 18:1, 12 f.) (E). Thegod whom 
he served can only have been Yahweh, whom a unanimous and 
persistent tradition associates with Sinai. Horeb was already the 
“mountain of God,” according to Exod. 3:1 (E), before Moses received 
there his revelation. In 3:12 (E) Yahweh says: ‘“ When thou hast 
brought forth the children of Israel out of Egypt, ye shall serve God 
upon this mountain.” This implies that Horeb is a sanctuary where 
the worship of Yahweh is already established. In 19:10 (E) the 
people on arriving at Horeb sanctify themselves and wash their 
clothes, as men were accustomed to do when visiting a holy place. 
In 3:5 (J) Sinai is holy ground even before any revelation is made 
to Moses. In 3:18 (J) the people ask that they may go three days’ 
journey into the wilderness in order that they may sacrifice to Yahweh. 
In 19:4 (J) Yahweh says, when Israel arrives at Sinai: “I have 
brought you to myself.”” Such statements are inconsistent with the 
theory that Sinai first became a sanctuary of Yahweh in consequence 
of the revelation of Moses; they show that it was already a holy 
place in pre-Mosaic times. But, as we have seen, Israel did not 
worship Yahweh before the exodus, and there is no tradition con- 
necting it with Sinai before the time of Moses; consequently, Yahweh 
must have been the God of the people rion Mount Sinai before 
the arrival of Israel. 


7 Theologische Briefe an den Gebildeten der deutschen Nation (1862), Vol. I, 
Ppp. 216, 480. 

8 Vergelijkende Geschied. van de Egypt. en Mesopot. Godsdiensten (1882), p. 559- 

9 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1, pp. 130 f. 

10 Altisraelitische Kultstatten (1898), p. 17. © 

11 Religion of Israel to the Exile, chap. 1. 

12 Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1899), pp. 21, 29. 

13 Encyclopedia Biblica, art. “ Moses.” 

14 Old Testament History (1903), p. 57: 
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The land to which Moses fled from Egypt is called Midian by J 
in Exod. 2:15 f.; 4:19, and in Numb. 10:29 (J) Moses’ father-in-law 
is called Hobab ben Reuel the Midianite; but in Judg. 1:16 (J) we 
read: “And the children of .... Kenite, Moses’ father-in-law, 
went up from the city of palm trees with the children of Judah.” 
In the light of Judg. 4:11 this verse should probably be amended to 
read: ‘‘And Hobab the Kenite, Moses’ father-in-law, went up from 
the city of palm trees with the children of Judah.” In two E passages 
(Exod. 3:1 and 18:1) Moses’ father-in-law is called “the priest of 
Midian;” but this phrase is open to the suspicion of being a gloss 
designed to conform E to J, It appears thus that there was a double 
Judean tradition in regard to the race to which Moses’ father-in-law 
belonged: according to one he was a Midianite, according to another 
he was a Kenite. It is generally admitted that the latter conception 
is more correct. The Kenites, as we shall see presently, were closely 
connected with Israel and shared its religion throughout its history, 
while Midian had no relation except that of hostility. The Midianite 
tradition may be due, as Stade and Budde think, to the fatt that 
the Kenites were a branch of the Midianites, or Midian may be 
simply a geographical designation derived from the later inhabitants of 
the region of Sinai. Cheyne’’ cuts the knot by assuming that Midian 
is a textual corruption of Mutsri, or North Arabia. The connection 
of the Kenites with Amalek in 1 Sam. 15:6; Gen. 36:10, 13; Numb. 
24:20 f. does not necessarily prove they belonged to the Amalekites, 
but only that they settled among the Amalekites in consequence of 
their migration from Sinai. There is no insurmountable difficulty 
in accepting the view of the J school of historians that the Kenites 
belonged to the Midianite stock. The Kenite Midianites, accord- 
ingly, were the people who at the time of the Exodus were in posses- 
sion of the sanctuary of Sinai. Since Yahweh was the God of Sinai, 
they must have been worshipers of him before Israel came to know 
him. 


2. Moses’ connection with the family of the priest of Midian 
makes it probable that he learned the worship of Yahweh from the 
Kenites. According to J (Exod. 2:15-22) Moses, fleeing from Egypt, 
was hospitably received by Reuel, the priest of Midian, who gave 

1s Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 2658. 
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him his daughter in marriage. In Numb. 10:29 Moses’ father-in-law 
appears as Hobab son of Reuel, the Midianite; and in Judg. 4:11 
(cf. 1:16) as Hobab, the Kenite. On the strength of these two pas- 
sages it is commonly supposed that Hobab son of Reuel is the correct 
text of Exod. 2:18, or that Reuel isa gloss. In E Moses’ father-in-law 
is always called Jethro (cf. Exod. 3:1; 4:18; 18:1 ff.). It is impos- 
sible to harmonize these traditions and equally impossible to decide 
between them. It should be noted, however, that although the 
documents do not agree as to the name of Moses’ father-in-law, 
they both agree that he was a priest at Horeb-Sinai (J in Exod. 2:16, 
E in Exod. 18:12). If Moses, a fugitive from Egypt, came to live 
with the priest of the Kenites and married his daughter, he would 
naturally adopt the religion of this father-in-law. This was the rule 
of Semitic antiquity. The “sojourner” was always expected to 
worship the god of the place where he lived, and in early times a 
matriarchal exogamous constitution of the clan demanded that a 
man should adopt his wife’s religion. That this happened in Moses’ 
case is implied in the story of Exod. 4:24-26 (J). Here Moses has 
neglected the rite of circumcision, which is the badge of a worshiper 
of Yahweh, and Yahweh seeks to slay him; but Zipporah, who knows 
what is required, takes a flint and fulfils the rite upon her son, and 
then the divine wrath is appeased. Even if these stories of Moses’ 
relation to the priest of Midian and to his daughter be not taken as 
literal history, they still indicate a consciousness on Israel’s part 
that Moses’ priesthood was derived from the older priesthood. 

3. In the Elohistic narrative of Exod. 18, Jethro, Moses’ father-in- 
law, appears as a priest of Yahweh, who initiates the elders of Israel 
into his religion. If, as some hold, vss. 9, 10 came from J, then 
we have an additional witness that Yahweh was the god of Jethro. 
In 18:8-10 Moses tells Jethro all that Yahweh has done for Israel 
in Egypt; and Jethro says: ‘Blessed be Yahweh, who hath delivered 
you out of the hands of the Egyptians Now I know that 
Yahweh is greater than all gods.” Here is no suggestion that Jethro 
is recognizing Yahweh, the God of Israel, as greater than his own 
god, On the contrary, this is an expression of joy that his ancestral 
god, Yahweh, has proved himself so powerful. In vs. 12 Jethro 
takes a burnt offering and sacrifices for God, and Aaron and all the 
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elders of Israel eat bread with him before God. This is not the act of 
a man who is converted to the religion of Israel. In that case Moses 
would have offered the sacrifice and have invited Jethro to partake 
of it. Jethro himself here offers the sacrifice, because he is the priest 
of Yahweh who initiates the elders of Israel into his religion. Moses 
is not present at the meal because he has already previously received 
initiation as a member of Jethro’s family. Kautzsch’s suggestion’® 
that Jethro offers the sacrifice simply because he is the host fails to do 
justice to the facts, that Jethro is a priest, and that Sinai is the dwelling- 
place of Yahweh. In vss. 13-26 Jethro observes that Moses is over- 
burdened with judicial cases that are laid before him, and suggests 
that the decision of the less important matters be placed in the hands 
of the tribal elders. Here again the origin of one of the most char- 
acteristic features of the religious constitution of Israel is traced back 
to the priest of Midian. Throughout the whole of this chapter, 
accordingly, it is clear that Jethro does not adopt the religion of ~ 
Israel, but that Israel adopts the religion of Jethro, when it arrives 
at Sinai, the holy mountain of Yahweh, the god of the Kenites. 

4. The Kenites were attached to Israel from the time of the Exodus 
onward in such a way as to show that they were adherents of the 
religion of Yahweh. In Numb. 11:29—32 (J) we are told: 

And Moses said unto Hobab the son of Reuel, the Midianite, Moses’ father- 
in-law, We are journeying unto the place of which Yahweh said, I will give it 
you: come thou with us, and we will do thee good: for Yahweh hath spoken 
good concerning Israel. And he said, I will not go, but I will depart unto mine 
own land and unto my kindred, and he said, Leave us not, I pray thee, forasmuch 
as thou knowest how we are to encamp in the wilderness, and thou shalt be 
unto us instead of our eyes. And it shall be, if thou wilt go with us, it shall 
be, that what good soever Yahweh shall do unto us, the same will we do unto 
thee. > 
This must have been followed in the original form of the J narrative by 
an account of how Hobab yielded to Moses’ persuasion, for in Judg. 
1:16 (J). we read: “And Hobab the Kenite, Moses’ father-in-law, 
went up from the city of palm trees with the children of Judah into 
the wilderness of Judah, which is in the Negeb of Arad; and they 
went and dwelt with the Amalekites” (emended text, cf. Judg. 4:11). 
Further traces of the Kenites in Judah are found in the names 

16 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. V, p. 627. ; 
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Kinah and Kain (Josh. 15:22, 57); Kenites are found among the 
northern tribes in Judg. 4:11 and 5:14. Heber the Kenite is the 
friend of Israel, and Jael his wife is the slayer of Sisera, the oppressor 
of Israel (Judg. 4-5). The Kenites remained nomads (cf. Judg. 5:24), 
so that they made no permanent settlements with the Israelites. 
The bulk of the race continued to dwell among the Amalekites in 
the desert south of Judah. In 1 Sam. 15:5-7 it is narrated: 

And Saul came to the city of Amalek, and laid wait in the valley. And 
Saul said unto the Kenites, Go, depart, get you down from among the Amalekites, 
lest I destroy you with them: for ye showed kindness to all the children of Israel, 


when they came up out of Egypt. So the Kenites departed from among the 
Amalekites. And Saul smote the Amalekites. ~ 


The connection of the Kenites with the Amalekites is also asserted in 
Gen. 36:10,12; Numb. 24:20. In 1 Sam. 27:10 David speaks of the 
Kenites as though they were a people confederate with Israel and hos- 
tile to the Philistines, and in 30:29 he sends presents to them of the 
spoil of Ziklag, as to the villages of Judah. These passages show that 
the Kenites were regarded by the Israelites as brothers, that they 
had the freedim of the land to wander about with their flocks, and 
that they sided with Israel on all matters of national interest. Such 
a relation was possible in antiquity only on the basis of a common 
religion. The Kenites must have been worshipers of Yahweh or 
they could never been such close allies of the Hebrews. If Yahweh 
had been a new god whom the Kenites had adopted during Israel’s 
residence at Sinai, it is not likely that they would have long retained 
his cult after they were left to themselves in the desert. The tena- 
city with which they clung to him, even when they were separated 
from Israel, shows that he must have been their ancestral god. 
5-:The Kenites appear in the Old Testament as representatives 
of the pure original Yahweh religion. According to 1 Chron. 2:55 
the Rechabites were a clan of the Kenites. There is no reason to 
doubt this statement, since the Rechabites showed the same per- 
sistent attachment to a nomadic life in the midst of civilization that 
was characteristic of the Kenites. In 2 Kings 10:15-28 Jehu, setting 
out to purge Israel of the worship of the Tyrian Baal, falls in with 
Jehonadab the son of Rechab and recognizes in him a natural ally. 
“‘Come with me,”’ he says, “‘and see my zeal for Yahweh.” Together 
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they carry out the work of restoring the ancient religion of Yahweh. 
In Jer. 35 certain nomadic Rechabites take refuge in Jerusalem at 
the time of Nebuchadrezzar’s invasion, and Jeremiah uses them as 
an illustration of fidelity to the good old ways of Yahweh. He sets 
bowls of wine before them and invites them to drink; but they say: 

We will drink no wine: for Jonadab the son of Rechab our father commanded 
us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye, nor your sons, forever: neither 
shall ye build house, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any: but all 
your days ye shall dwell in tents; that ye may live many days in the land wherein 
ye sojourn. 
For this they are praised by the prophet and are promised a special 
blessing from Yahweh (vs. 19). It is clear that the Rechabites in 
their nomadic life had preserved the ways of Yahweh better than 
the Israelites had done. Houses, fields, vineyards, and the drinking 
of wine were connected with the Baalim of Canaan. A return to 
Yahweh was a return to the simpler life of the Kenites. In their 
wanderings through the land they were a constant reminder of what 
the religion of Yahweh had been before it was mixed with the reli- 
gion of the Canaanites. The prophet’s ideal of the messianic age 
is a restoration of just this sort of life, and it is not unlikely that 
prophetism owed much of its zeal for Yahweh in antithesis to the 
Baalim of Canaan to Kenite influence. This primitive quality of 
the Kenite faith can hardly be explained except by recognizing that 
Yahweh was originally the god of this people. As the first adherents 
of his religion they had the right to assume continually the réle of 
teacher that was assumed at Sinai by Jethro. 

The opinion that the story of Cain in Gen. 4 refers to the eponym 
ancestor of the Kenites has found favor with a number of recent 
critics.17 The name Cain (Qayin) is the same as the gentilic name 
Qayin (the Kenites) in Numb. 24:22; Judg. 4:11; Josh. 15:57. In 
‘Hebrew the name of a race, Israel, Edom, Moab, etc., is always 
singular, and is identical with the name of its real or assumed father, 
so that statements may apply indiscriminately to it or to its father. 
Cain is an exile from the fertile land and is a wanderer in the desert. 
This corresponds to the Kenites, whom Israel knew as nomads for- 


See :particularly Stade, “Das Kainszeichen,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Wissenschajt, 1894, p. 250. 
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bidden to make permanent settlements. The Israelitish peasant 
regarded the nomadic life as a curse; and the only way in which 
he could explain it was by the assumption that the ancestor of the 
Kenites had killed his brother, and in punishment had been driven 
out of Canaan. As an exile, he had no access to the sanctuaries of 
Yahweh, where the manslayer was safe from the avenger of blood; 
but in compensation for this loss Yahweh had put a mark upon him 
which protected him from harm. This can only mean that the 
Kenites wore on their bodies some sign which designated them as 
Yahweh-worshipers and protected them from harm when they came 
into contact with the Israelites. Tattooed svmbols of racial or reli- 
gious brotherhood were common in antiquity, and we are probably 
to think of a mark on the hand or the forehead as the badge of the 
Kenites. When this mark is traced back to Cain, the father of the 
race, it indicates the belief that from time immemorial the Kenites 
had been worshipers of Yahweh. The mark of Yahweh had been 
on their foreheads as long as Israel had known anything about them, 
and they themselves could give no other account of it than that their 
first father had received it and that they had always worn it. This 
evidence, accordingly, so far as it goes, points in the same direction 
as that already cited, namely, that Yahweh was the ancestral god of 
the Kenites. 

6. The Kenite theory of the origin of Yahweh-worship explains 
most easily the tradition of J in regard to the antiquity of the name 
Yahweh. According to Judg. 1:16, the Kenites entered Canaan with 
the tribe of Judah, and traces of their presence in Judah are found 
in the names Kinah and Kain (Josh. 15:22, 57). Even those who did 
not remain in Judah wandered on the southern border where they 
came into frequent contact with the Judeans. Under these conditions 
Kenite ideas must have left a considerable impress upon Judean 
traditions. During the period of the Judges, Judah had little in 
common with the other tribes (it is not even mentioned in the Song 
of Deborah), and it must have’ been correspondingly open to Kenite - 
influence. The Kenites knew Yahweh as a God whom their fathers 
had worshiped from time immemorial. As they mingled with Judah, 
the idea would naturally be transferred to the Judeans that Yahweh 
had also been their ancestral God. This belief finds expression in 
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J, the Judean document, which traces back the worship of Yahweh 
to Enosh, the grandson of Adam. The northern tribes, that were less 
exposed to Kenite influence, retained the truer tradition found in E, 
that Yahweh had first become the god of Israel at the time of the 
exodus. 

7. The Kenite theory best explains the ethical character of the 
religion of Israel. It is generally admitted that the most marked 
peculiarity of the Old Testament religion is its high ethical quality. 
Other ancient Semitic religions have had ethical elements; but they 
have attached the main importance to formal acts of worship and 
have shown no capacity for development. The religion of Israel, 
on the contrary, although in its early stages similar to other Semitic 
religions, has possessed an extraordinary power of ethical growth. 
In the earliest historical records Yahweh already appears as the 
champion of righteousness and the friend of the oppressed. In the 
Book of the Covenant, as given by J in Exod. 34, and in a longer form 
by E in Exod. 21-23, right treatment of the fellow-Israelite is more 
conspicuous than ritual. In the great literary prophets from Amos 
to Jeremiah ritual is rejected as worthless in the sight of Yahweh, 
and righteousness is held up as his sole requirement. In Deuteron- 
omy the ethical teaching of the prophets is made a part of the common 
religion of the nation. Even the great ritualistic reaction that finds 
expression in Ezekiel, the Priestly Code, and. other post-exilic writings 
is unable to kill the ethical spirit that breaks forth in the Psalter. 

Historians are agreed that the germ of this extraordinary ethical 
development must be sought at the beginning of the religion, but 
they are not agreed what that germ was. The traditional view that 
Moses gave Israel the Pentateuch, and that out of this the later 
ethical religion was developed, is untenable, because we now know that 
the Pentateuch is a compilation of writings of many different ages, 
and that few, if any, of these go back to the time of Moses. If Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, there was no growth in the religion of Israel, 
but it sprung into existence in a completed form. The view of Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, and many critics of the modern school is that the ethical 
conception of Yahweh grew out of his judicial function. The earliest 
documents agree that there was an oracle of Yahweh at Kadesh, 
where decisions were given in cases of dispute between tribes and 
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between individuals. From the idea of Yahweh, the dispenser of 
justice, to that of Yahweh, the guardian of righteousness, the step, 
it is said, is short. Such oracles, however, were found among all 
Semitic peoples, and their decisions concerned law rather than 
morality, so that they furnish no true starting-point for the peculiar 
ethical development in Israel. Other historians have sought the 
germ of the ethical quality of the Old Testament religion in a new 
conception of God gained by Moses. This view is correct so far as 
it goes, but it does not solve the problem, for the question still remains: 
How did Moses come to hold this new conception? New ideas come 
only on the basis of experience; revelations rest upon the founda- 
tion of facts in history. We are compelled, therefore, to inquire: 
What was there in the experience of Moses and of Israel that 
tended to awaken belief in the ethical character of Yahweh ? 

The answer to this question is found in the peculiar relation of 
Yahweh to Israel. He was not the ancestral God of Israel, but of 
the Kenites. Israel was not bound to him by natural kinship, as 
other Semitic peoples were bound to their gods. It had no claim 
on him as on a tutelary deity, and had no reason to expect that he 
would do anything for it. Yet he took pity upon its sufferings in 
Egypt and determined to deliver it. All the documents of the Hexa- 
teuch agree that the main point of Yahweh’s revelation to Moses 
at Sinai was the commission to bring Israel up out of Egypt. The 
God who thus had compassion upon the oppressed, and who came 
to their rescue even though they did not worship him, was evidently 
a God possessed of a moral character. He redeemed Israel, not 
because of kinship, or because it was for his interest to do so, but 
because of his love of righteousness. This was a new thing in the 
history of religion, and it could not fail to be fraught with far-reaching 
consequences. 

Yahweh’s demands of Israel correspond to his moral. character. 
Since he has chosen Israel to be his people, he asks that it shall 
choose him to be its God. It is not to worship him because it has 
always worshiped him and cannot do differently, but because it 
recognizes him to be worthy of worship. Its relation to him is not 
necessary, like that of a son to a father, but voluntary, like that of 
a wife toa husband. This is the thought of the covenant that under-. 
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lies the whole Hebrew religion. Moreover, since Yahweh has shown 
himself gracious toward the helpless and the oppressed, it is natural 
to think that he will be pleased when men show a similar gracious- 
ness to their fellows. Thus the two leading ethical characteristics 
of the Old Testament religion, devotion to Yahweh. and kindness 
toward the helpless, are seen to be inferences from the fact that 
Yahweh, the God of the Kenites, had pity upon an alien people. “I 
have brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. Thou shalt have no other gods beside me” (Exod. 20:2 f.). 
“An alien shalt thou not wrong, neither shalt thou oppress him, 
for ye were aliens in the land of Egypt” (Exod. 22:21). 

Not only was the moral impulse awakened by the thought of 
Yahweh’s free choice, but it was strengthened by the consciousness 
that his choice could be withdrawn. If he had been a tutelary deity 
of the ordinary Semitic type, he could not have given up his wor- 
shipers any more than they could have given him up; but, since 
his relation to Israel was free, he could terminate it at any moment. 
The common people in the days of Amos had come to think of him 
in the same way in which other Semites thought of their gods. Their 
motto was “Yahweh is with us” (Amos 5:14), and they were sure 
that he was bound to defend them regardless of their moral char- 
acter; but the choicer spirits of the nation knew that his relation 
to Israel was not indissoluble. If the wife proved unfaithful, he 
could put her away. This thought of a possible loss of Yahweh’s 
favor was always present, and it explains in large measure the intense 
moral earnestness of the prophets of Israel. We see, accordingly, 
that the ethical characteristics of the Old Testament religion find 
a satisfactory explanation when once we recognize that Yahweh was 
not an ancestral god of the ordinary Semitic type, but the God of 
the Kenites who chose Israel and whom Israel chose. As Budde 
has forcibly expressed it: “Israel’s religion became ethical because 
it was a religion of choice and not of nature, because it rested on a 
voluntary decision which established an ethical relation between the 
people and its god for all time.” 

These are the reasons for thinking that the worship of Yahweh 
was learned by Israel from the Kenites. In view of the weight of 
this evidence one is amazed at the statement of Robertson :*® 


18 Early Religion of Israel, chap. xi. 
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The only shadow of proof that I can find for this view as put forth by Stade 
is, that Moses must have borrowed the name of his deity from some one; and 
as Jethro was a priest and Moses was in close association with him, the name 
was simply carried over, and thus marks the continuation of an older faith. 
Of actual proof that this was so we have none; and even if we had we should 
simply have to go in search of an older source. No proof is given that Jahveh 
was the God of the Kenites, nor is any explanation given why the Hebrews, if 
they had no tribal god before, should have adopted this deity, or if they had, 
why they made this exchange at this particular time. 


This is a misrepresentation of the facts. Every point that Robertson 
claims as unproved has been established by the advocates of the 


Kenite theory, and the evidence is so clear and so ample that one 
can scarcely hesitate to regard this view as established. 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


CECIL CLARE NORTH 
Chicago 


Whenever one attempts to study the religious life of any group 
of individuals, he is confronted at once with the intangibility of the 
problems presented. Religious experience is a matter that enters 
so vitally into the whole of life that any statement concerning it is 
liable to be partial and misleading. Moreover, on account of its 
being so bound up with the inner experiences of life, people discuss 
it with reluctance. Any investigation, therefore, into the religious 
status or condition of a given section of society must deal largely 
with the institutions or organizations through which this religious 
life is expressed. Statistics may often be misleading, and may fail 
to give an adequate view of the situation; but they do nevertheless 
show the tendencies, the scope, and in some measure the social results 
of the religious activity of the particular group in question. 

In the following paper it is proposed to discuss the religious life 
of a certain section of society. The field chosen is the state universi- 
ties and certain of the larger colleges on a Christian foundation in the 
West and Middle West. The field is narrowed to these limits because 
the problems presented are somewhat different from those of the 
smaller denominational colleges of the same section, and of the large 
and small colleges of the East. The institutions investigated include 
fourteen state universities, four colleges on Christian foundation, and 
one independent endowed college. The male attendance at these 
colleges comprises approximately 65 per cent. of the undergraduate 
men students in the thirteen states represented, according to the 
1903 Report of the Bureau of Education. In a second article the 
agencies used for cultivating the religious life in these institutions 
will be considered, especially the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

Concerning the general religious atmosphere of these colleges 
some idea can be obtained from the statistics gathered by President 
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Angell in 1890 in regard to the faculties of state universities. The 
percentage of faculty men in state institutions at that time having 
church membership was 71.7 There is no reason to believe that the 
number has declined since that time. The percentage in the col- 
leges on a Christian foundation will be somewhat higher, in two 
representative institutions of this class investigated the percentage 
being go. President Draper, formerly of the University of Illinois, 
in speaking of the religious life in state universities (the same apply- 
- ing in every respect to that of the other colleges included in this 
discussion), says: 

The fact doubtless is that there is no place where there is a more tolerant 
spirit or freer discussion of religious questions, or a stronger, more unrestrained, 
and healthier religious life, than in the state universities. 


Further information on the same point is furnished by the statistics 
of state universities and Presbyterian colleges published by Professor 
Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, in 1897. From this we find 
that the percentage of undergraduate men who were church members 
in the state universities ranged from 48.9 to 68.1, the larger number 
of institutions registering between 55 and 57 per cent. Recent 


returns indicate that practically the same figures hold today. The 
number in some of the colleges on Christian foundations is consider- 
ably higher, one institution registering as high as 95 per cent., but 
the larger number running from 60 to 80 per cent. When on the 
basis of Professor Kelsey’s statistics we add to these figures the large 
number of adherents, the percentage of undergraduate men who 
have no definite church connection or preferences falls to approxi- 
mately 15 in the state universities, and somewhat lower in most 
of the colleges on Christian foundation. It is needless to say that 
these figures indicate that the large colleges of the West and Middle 
West are far from being “godless institutions.” 

The problems that surround life in the institutions are of two sorts: 
first, those psychical problems that belong to the latter half of the 
adolescent period of life, and, second, those social problems growing 
out of the peculiar social conditions of the college environment. We 
shall deal with the last-mentioned first. 

The first of these to be noted is the complete change in environ- 

« Andover Review, Vol. XIII, p. 365. 
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ment which takes place when the young man enters college. With 
two or three exceptions, all the colleges considered in this discussion 
draw by far the largest number of students from the rural districts 
and smaller towns. The young man is taken away from home sur- 
roundings, from boyhood friends, in the larger number of cases from 
church connections, and in nearly every case from a relatively simple 
social life, and plunged into an exceedingly complex environment. 
He is freed from old-time restraints and subjected to few new ones; 
he is made to feel that his destiny lies in his own hands; he comes 
into contact for the first time in his life with many things that were 
not previously dreamed of in his philosophy. How shall he choose 
the best sort of friends—for there are manifestly all kinds to be . 
found in the cosmopolitan life of the college? How shall he assume 
the responsibility of self-control in place of external control? How 
shall he adjust himself to the new and strange complexity of social 
requirements? ‘These are questions of the greatest moment, and 
upon the answer to them depend many of the issues of his college 
career and after-life. 

From the nature of the case, members of the faculty can help 
him little. On the whole, it may be said that he ought not to be 
helped too much. These are problems the solution of which trans- 
forms the youth into the man. If an attempt is made to solve them 
for him, it must end either in failure to accomplish any results what- 
ever or in producing a weakling unfit to battle with the world’s 
problems. On the other hand, if left entirely to his own devices, in 
the majority of cases the adjustment must be for a long time incom- 
plete; in which case the student loses much of the value of the col- 
lege life, or there is a maladjustment which influences for the worse 
his whole after-life. There is manifestly great need of some agency 
which will help supply new friendships in place of the ones broken; 
which will offer an opportunity for the continuation of the religious 
life at this the most critical period in the moral and religious history 
of the individual; which will in a systematic manner help the student 
to interpret the meaning of the new social environment. 

In the next place, the student is confronted with the comprehen- 
siveness of the college environment. Although in nearly all the 
colleges under consideration there is no dormitory life for the men, 
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their lives nevertheless are led entirely within the college atmosphere. 
Outside social, religious, or intellectual interests have no part in the 
student life. In the atmosphere of the college he lives and moves 
and has his being. Any moral and religious influence that touches 
him must do so within this area. It must, moreover, be organized 
and propagated by those who live the same life, breathe the same 
air, and understand from a daily experience the same problems. 

A third factor which greatly influences the religious life of the 
college is the large place given in the college of today to social inter- 
ests. It is not in point here to inquire whether or not too much 
importance is given to this side. The fact is that it does occupy a | 
very prominent place in the life of most college men, and from all 
appearances it is to continue to do so for a considerable time at least. 
Moreover, the fact that all these institutions are coeducational in- 
creases the amount of social activities. The social and religious 
interests are to a certain extent rivals here, and in the absence of 
wise leadership they may, and often do, become hostile to each other, 
to the great detriment of both. The problem is to make them com- 
plementary rather than alternative. This is to be done, first, by 
raising the social activities to a high moral plane, which can be 
accomplished only by the leaders of the religious interests also taking 
an active part in the social life of the college; and, second, by intro- 
ducing the social element into the religious activities, so that the 
time for the development of the religious life may be found without 
forcing the student to choose between the two. Right at this point 
of the harmonization of the two lie most of the vital problems of both 
the religious and the social life of colleges; and to the failure of a 
proper harmonization many college religious organizations can trace 
their failure, partial or complete, and many social organizations 
their tendencies toward injurious influences. 

Another factor which greatly influences the religious life of col- 
leges is the intensity of the intellectual application. For, notwith- 
standing the newspaper reports of football and of social functions, 
it is pretty generally conceded that the serious purpose of the college 


2 In this and the subsequent instances the word “‘social” in this paper, connoting 
a special interest distinct, for example, from the religious, is employed in its narrower 
and popular meaning rather than that employed by social science. 
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course is study. Professor Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, 
writing in the Atlantic Monthly, December, 1897, says: 


The chief danger to student life in the collegiate and university period lies 
not, as is so often assumed, in the tendency of those naturally weak or wayward 
to be led astray by evil companions, but rather in the fact that the highest and 
best minds, the most earnest and candid souls, are from their devotion to the 
pursuit of knowledge likely to suffer a deadening of the spiritual consciousness. 
Some students who have great capacity for large service to humanity may thus 
go forth with the highest part of their natures undeveloped, lacking that spiritual 
force which multiplies tenfold the influence of every kind of ability for -_ 
work in the world. 


_ That this is an accurate description of a very real danger cannot 


be questioned, and from the very quality of the men whom it con- 
fronts most strongly arises the immense significance of the situation. 
Surely, if ever, we have need today that the minds that live closest 
to the heart of science be also imbued with a spiritual power. Modern 
ideals will not stop short of the whole man; and surely, if there is 
any place where this wholeness can and should become a working 
ideal, it is in the college. ” There is imperative need, therefore, for 
some agency within the college to stand for this completeness of 
development, and by a wise and sympathetic activity lay sufficient 
emphasis on the spiritual things of life. 

We turn, in the next place, to those problems which have their 
origin in the peculiar psychic phenomena of the college period. The 
age of entrance for by far the larger number of men is between 
eighteen and nineteen years. Here also falls the average entrance 
age. This is the age commonly designated as the beginning of the 
third and last stage of adolescence.s The young man has passed 
through those earlier stages in which the greater number of conver- 
sions and spontaneous awakenings, and periods of mental and emo- 
tional turmoil, take place. At about eighteen the experiences become 
more mature and have a greater degree of insight. Says Starbuck: 

At this time the latent energy which has been stored up during the activities 
of childhood and even during racial life becomes actualized and expressed in 
terms of the higher psychic life.* 


3 See Clouston, Neuroses of Development, pp. 110 ff.; also Starbuck, Psychology 
oj Religion, pp. 207, 208. 
4Op. cit.; p. 208. 
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As conversion and turmoil were the characteristics of the earlier 
stages, so doubt is the peculiar characteristic of the last period of 
adolescence. Starbuck found that 79 per cent. of the cases of men 
whom he studied had passed through a pretty distinct period of 
doubt, which was generally violent and intense.’ Concerning the 
causes of these doubts there are two explanations offered: the one 
maintaining that they are to be found in the environment—that is, 
in the studying of science, philosophy, history, and kindred subjects; ~ 
the other, that they are the peculiar phenomena of this period of 
life. The real explanation is probably to be found in a conjunction 
of the two. Most men trace the beginnings of their doubts to the 
questions raised by these studies. On the other hand, as Starbuck 
points out,° doubts often spring up without any apparent cause, 
showing that the mind is at least ripe for them at this period. The 
important thing for us here is that the great majority of men in their 
college period do pass through such a stage. 

This period can best be described by considering four of its chief 
characteristics. The first of these is that the youth refuses to accept 
many of the dogmas and creeds that he has hitherto held. The reli- 
gious beliefs that once were accepted without question as final and 
ultimate statements are at first questioned, and then for the most 
part repudiated. In many cases this goes to the extent of denying 
the validity of any of his previous religious experiences. The cause 
for all this is found in the second of the characteristics—predomi- 
nance of the intellectual interest. That there is a physiological basis 
for this is seen in the fact that the cognitive brain-centers are greatly 
enlarged at this time of life. The youth has come into a new and 
larger world of ideas. He is troubled at the apparent conflict between 
authority and reason, and there is no doubt as to which will win in 
his mind at this time. He has believed that the religious experience 
is bound up with some particular dogma. The scientific spirit will 
not allow the dogma to exist as an adequate conception of truth, 
and so the creed is repudiated; and with it goes often all conscicus 
connection with the religious world. He is jealous of his intellectual 
integrity. Anything that actually or apparently asks him to give up 
any of it will not be tolerated. 

5 See also Coe, The Spiritual Life, pp. 58 ff. 6 Op. cit., pp. 234, 235. 
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In fact, this thirst for wholeness which marks this period of life 
is at once its hope and its source of unrest. Coe has pointed out? 
that this yearning for the absolute is attached to the conscience at 
this period as well as to the intellect: the process that is going on is 
nothing less than a transition from external to internal religion. 
What has been embodied in the creeds, though it ultimately may 
have been based upon reasonable principles, has heretofore been 
handed down to the youth as an authority. Now these must come 
before the bar of his own reason and justify themselves. He will 
later come to see the value of and the necessity for many of the things 
which he now repudiates. But if they ever are to be anything more 
than meaningless words to him, he must overthrow them as expres- 
sions of external authority and reconstruct them from his own inner 
experience. 

A third characteristic is the wide disparity between the ideal and 
the ability to achieve. © ‘There is,” says Starbuck, ‘‘a breach between 
the motar areas in the brain and the ideational centers. One is 
thrown back helplessly, and the chasm between knowing and doing 
becomes greater instead of less.”® This leads to a feeling that one 


is out of all harmony with religious principles, and there is a marked ~ 


tendency to throw the whole thing to the winds, in utter discourage- 
ment. If it stopped at this point, the outcome must be unfortunate 
indeed. But fortunately this is but the darkness before the dawn. 
It is a preliminary struggle before the birth of a larger and truer self, 
and under proper guidance may be made use of in leading the reli- 
gious consciousness out upon a higher plane than ever was conceived 
of in the days of external authority. 

A, final characteristic is the tendency of the ethical hentiact to 
abide through all the storms of doubt. The old sanctions of a moral 
conduct are shattered, but there persists somehow a vague feeling 
that the moral has its basis in the very laws of the universe; and 
upon this sure foundation it is possible to erect a wider and stronger 
spiritual consciousness when the clouds have cleared from the mental 
horizon of the student. 

These four characteristics suggest the way of dealing with doubt; 
for manifestly there is need at this point of sane, wise, and apeape 

7 Op. cit., pp. 63 ff. : 8 Op. cit., p. 257. 
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thetic help, if ever in the life of any individual. First, the tendency to 
doubt must not be reckoned as immoral or irreligious. The uni- 
versality of the phenomenon marks it as an inevitable one in the 
lives of most men. In the next place, a perfectly candid attitude 
may be assumed on the part of those who have passed through the 
experience. If religious leaders and friends who are known to accept 
the fundamental principles of historical Christianity will but assume 
an open, frank, and fearless attitude toward all the questions of the 
doubter, many of his difficulties must disappear. All of the ques- 
tions that will come up in his mind can never be answered, but if 
he sees a perfect frankness to view them in the light of all available 
evidence, many of his fears and doubts will fade into air. Finally, 
the greatest help is to be found in leading the doubter into some form 
of active religious service. To do something, and to judge his 
theories by their usefulness for actual living, is the greatest cure for 
the bewilderment and morbidness of the doubter. He needs, above 
all else, greater ability to express, to achieve, to accomplish some- 
thing. By losing himself in some form of actual service he forgets 
his difficulties, and when he comes to himself he finds many of his 
problems have solved themselves. 

To summarize now, we may state the problems that lie before any 
agency in promoting the religious life of college men: (1) It must 
provide a religious environment into which the student may come, 
as he passes from the home into the complex life of the college; 
where he may find helpful friendships, and where he can find sym- 
pathy and direction from older members of the community in becom- 
ing adjusted to the new conditions and duties of life. (2) This 
agency must be organized within the college and be manned by those 
who are familiar with the problems. (3) It should recognize the 
social interests of the community, and effect such a harmonization 
of the religious and the social interests as will raise the moral plane 
of the latter and give the student opportunity to engage in both, con- 
sistently. (4) It should secure a systematic cultivation of the reli- 
gious life by providing religious instruction adapted to the peculiar 
needs of the college period and by offering definite forms of religious 
activity. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO RECENT GERMAN CONTRI- 
BUTIONS 


W. MUSS-ARNOLT 
Belmont, Mass. 


II 


Almost simultaneously with the appearance of Volume II of Hen- 
necke’s edition of the German translation of the New Testament 
Apocrypha, an important contribution toward the critical study of 
the apocryphal correspondence of the Corinthians and Paul the apos- 
tle, by Professor Adolf Harnack, was printed in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, January 5, 1905, pp. 1-35. 
This correspondence was considered by many Christian writers of 
the early church as the principal part of the Acts of Paul. For a 
long time it was believed to be genuine in the Syriac and the Armenian 
churches, and even by some Latin theologians. Professor Harnack 
sets out (1) to restore approximately the original Greek. text of this 
correspondence, and (2) to show the correctness of the testimony 
of the Coptic translator that it formed an integral part of the early 
Acts of Paul. The correspondence is preserved in five manuscripts, 
containing translations into Armenian, Latin, and Coptic of the lost 
Greek original. The Old Armenian translation was made’ during 
the first half of the fifth century. The Syriac text of Ephraem is 
preserved only in an Armenian rendering of his commentary on this 
apocryphal correspondence which in his canon is placed between 
II Corinthians and Galatians. In the two Latin manuscripts the 
correspondence is found in the one case after the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—considered Pauline—and preceding the pseudo-Pauline 
Epistle to the Laodiceans; in the other manuscript it is placed at 
the very end of the biblical books following the catholic epistles. 
These latter are preceded, in turn, by the epistles of Paul and the 


Apocalypse. The Coptic text is from a papyrus of the sixth century, 


but the first translation into Coptic from the Greek is probably much 
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older. The fact that Greek words are preserved in this text together 
with the quotations from that correspondence found in the Didascalia 
of the Apostles proves that it had existed in Greek as a part of the 
old Acts of Paul. Concerning the date of the two Latin translations 
Harnack argues that they were made some time between 190 and 250 
A. D., and that they were originally a part of translations of the 
whole Acts of Paul. Considering the fact that the earlier of the Latin 
translations has used a text which, for doctrinal purposes, had been 
augmented by a number of interpolations, it may safely be assumed 
that the original Greek text is of a considerably earlier date; how 
early it is impossible to determine.* 

On pp. 18-28 Harnack prints the Greek text of the correspondence 
as restored by him on the basis of these five manuscripts. That the 
author is acquainted with, and largely borrowed from, the writings 
of the New Testament, especially the epistles of Paul, is evident from 
the references contained in the footnotes to the text translated here 
into English: 


[THE EPISTLE OF THE CORINTHIANS TO PAUL] 


1 Stephanus and his co-presbyters Daphnus and Eubulus and Theophilus? and 
Xenon to Paul, in the Lord. Greetings. ; 
2 There have come to Corinth two individuals, Simon and Cleobius, who over- 


: A summary of Professor Harnack’s further remarks concerning these five trans- 
lations may be of interest to some of the readers of the Biblical World. (1) The Old 
Armenian translation is the most complete and found in a number of manuscripts, 
but largely interpolated. The same is the case with the following two manuscripts. 
(2) The Armenian translation of Ephraem’s commentary as well as the Old Armenian 
rendering are based on Syriac texts. They have, therefore, numerous peculiarities 
incommon. The Syriac translation can safely be dated to 250-300 A. D.; for Aphraates, 
the older contemporary of Ephraem, quotes two passages from this third epistle to 
the Corinthians as words of “the Apostle,” showing that it was considered canonical 
in the Syriac church as early as 330-50 A.D. (3 and 4) Of the two Latin texts the 
narrative portion connecting the two letters and some few lines and half-lines are 
missing. The Coptic text has recently been published. Unfortunately it ends with 
vs. 26 of Paul’s letter, and, moreover, shows other lacunae in the rest of the text. This 
is all the more to be deplored since it has preserved numerous Greek words of the 
original text—a fact which constitutes it the best witness for the restoration of the 
Greek text. The generally accepted theory that the two Latin translations are based 
on a Syriac exemplar is, therefore, most improbable, especially as we find Greek 
words also in these translations. One, if not both, was made at such an early time 
that the probability of its being rendered from a Syriac text is altogether excluded. 

2 Cor. 1:16; 15:17; 2 Tim. 4:21; Luke 1:3. 
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throw the faith of some? with pernicious words, 3 concerning whom judge for thy- 
self; 4 jor never have we heard such neither from. thee nor from the other apostles; 
5 but what we have received from thee and the others we hold fast. 6 Inasmuch 
as the Lord has shown mercy to us, in order that, while thou still abidest in the 
flesh,5 we shall hear again [such] jrom thee. '7 Come thou to us. 8 For we believe, 
as has been revealed to Theonoé, that the Lord has delivered thee from the hand 
of the lawless. 

9 But what they say and teach is as follows: 10 One should not, they assert, 
refer to the prophets; 11 and, that God is not almighty, 12 and that there be no 
resurrection of the flesh; 13 nor that man is a creation of God; 14 and that the Christ 
has not appeared in the flesh nor was born of Mary; 15 and that the world is not 
of God, but of the angels. 16 Therefore, give all diligence to come unto us,’ in 
order that the congregation of the Corinthians remain without stumbling and that 
the folly of those men be confounded. Be strong in the Lord. 


NARRATIVE] 


1 Then brought to Philippi the deacons the letter, namely Threptus and 
Eutychus. 2 And when Paul had received it, being in bondage on account’ of 
Stratonice, the wife of Apollophanes, he mourned and 3 cried out saying: ‘ Bet- 
ter it were if I had died and were living with the Lord, than to abide in the flesh.® 
And such words of (i. e., producing) sorrow I hear as words of teaching! Sor- 
sow, behold, upon sorrow! 4 And while I for man’s sake bear bonds, the priests 
(?, or snares?) of Satan shall not prevail!” 5 And so out of much affection'® 
Paul wrote down the answer to the letter. 


[THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS] 


1 Paul the prisoner of Jesus Christ** to the brethren that are in Corinth. Greet- 
ing. 2 Being in much affliction,’? I marvel not*3 that the machinations of the 
wicked prevail. 3 But my Lord, Jesus Christ, will hasten his appearance, not being 
willing to bear those that handle his word deceitjully.‘* 4 For from the beginning I 
have delivered unto you that which I also received's from the apostles that were before 
me (and) have companied all the time with Jesus Christ;© 5 namely: that our 
Lord Jesus Christ was born of Mary, of the seed of David,*’ a holy spirit being 
sent out of heaven by the father into her, 6 in order that he might come into this 
world*® and redeem all flesh through his own flesh, and that he might revive (raise) 


32 Tim. 2:18. 10 2 Cor. 2:4. 

41 Cor. 11:2; 2 Thess. 2:15. 11 Philem., vs. Ephes. 3:1. 

5 Phil. 1:24. 12 2 Cor. 2:4; 1:8f. 

6 All these are heresies of the Gnostics. 13 Gal. 1:6f. 

72 Tim. 4:9; Jude, vs. 3. 142 Cor. 4:2; Polycarp, Philipp., 7. 
8 Phil. 1:23, 24. 181 Cor. 15:3; 11:23. 


9 Phil. 2:27. : 
16 See also Acts 1:21 and Ignatius, Ephes., 11. 
17 Rom. 1:3. 18; Tim. 1:15 (and II Clement 9:5). 
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us in the flesh from the dead, as likewise he himself has proven for us the type 
thereof; '7 and that man has been formed*® by the father, 8 wherefore, also, being 
lost he was sought by him?° in order that he might be made living through the adop- 
tion to sonship.2* 9 For God almighty, who has made the heaven and the earth, 
frst sent the prophets to the Jews in order that they might be torn away from the sin- 
julness.2*, 10 For he had decided to save the house of Israel; therefore he divided 
and sent of the spirit of Christ*3 into the prophets which preached the true service 
of God at many times.*4 11 For the ruler being lawless in that he wanted to be God?5, 
laying hands on them, killed them and) thus bound [to his will),?® all flesh of 
man by the lust. 12 But God almighty [being just| showed mercy, not wishing 
that his creation should be lost; 13 and he sent his spirit to Mary,?7 15 in order 
that through the same flesh, in which the evil one has boasted, he shall be declared 
defeated. 16 For through his own body Jesus Christ has saved all the flesh, 1'7 re- 
vealing the temple of righteousness in his own body,?® 18 by which we are 
saved, 

19 For ye know yourselves that those (individuals) are not children of right- 
eousness but of wrath,?° who put away the providence of God, saying that heaven 
and earth and (all) that is therein be not the work of God. 20 For they have the 
jaith of the accursed serpent. 21 Those, therefore, put away from you and from 
their teaching flee ye.3° 

24 And when they say that there is no resurrection of the flesh, there will be 
no resurrection to them, 25 because they believed not that the dead (or: the Lord) 
did thus arise. 26 For they are ignorant, O Corinthians. The seeds of wheat 
or of some other grain, because they fall naked to the ground and are rotted,3* will 
rise again by the will of God having been clothed;3?  2'7 and that which has fallen 
does not rise again, but it is blessed manifold. 28 And if ye do not want to take 
the parable of the seed corn, 29 know ye that Jonas, the son of Amathus, when 
he did not want to preach to [the men] of Nineveh, was swallowed up by a whale;33 
30 and ajter three days and three nights God hearkened to the prayer of Jonas 
jrom the deepest of hadess+ and of him nothing was harmed, neither hair nor 


191 Tim. 2:13. 21 Rom. 8:15, 23; 9:4; Gal. 4:5; Ephes. 1:4. 

20 Luke 19:10. 22 TI Clem. 17:1. 

23 Undoubtedly a reference either to Matt. 3:16 or to Acts 2:3. 

24 See Luke 8:29; Acts 8:11; Rom. 16:25. 

25 2 Thess. 2:4. 262 Tim. 2:26. 

27 Luke 1:35. Verse 14 omitted as a later gloss. 

28 Cf. 1 Cor. 3:17; Ephes. 2:21. 29 Ephes. 2:3. 

3° Verses 22, 23 are interpolated and found only in L, andjin the Armenian 
text: ‘For ye are not children of disobedience (Ephes. 2:2), but children of the be- 
loved church; and, therefore, also is preached among all the time of the resurrection.” 
See also Rolffs in Hennecke’s Handbuch, pp. 389, 390. 

3t x Cor. 15:37; John 12:24, 25. 

32 2 Cor. 5:3. 33, Matt. 12:40. 34 Jonah 2:3. 
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eyelid. 31 How much more will you that have faith in Christ Jesus arise just 
as also he himself arose.5 

32 And if he that had been cast upon the bones of Elisha [by the children of 
Tsrael|3° though dead arose from the dead in his body, how much more shall ye 
that have been cast upon the body and the bones and the spirit of Christ arise on 
that day having the flesh hale.37 34 But if ye receive different, let no man trouble 
me.3® 35 Forl bear these bonds that I may win Christ;3° and therefore I bear in 
my body his marks*° that [by any means] I might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead.4* 36 And whosoever walks according to the rule** which he has received 
through the blessed prophets and the holy gospel,*3 shall receive a reward.44 37 
But he that departs from it —the fire*Sis for him and for those that have thus pre- 
ceded; 38 that are a generation of vipers.*° 39 Those repel ye in the strength of 
the Lord. 40 And peace shall be with you.*7 


The text restored by Harnack is, on the whole, that of the Coptic 
translator and of L,. The interpolations and additions of the other 
versions consist mainly in passages found in New Testament writings, 
especially the Pauline epistles, and from contemporaneous literature. 
Concerning this correspondence as a portion of the old Acts of Paul, 
Professor Harnack says: 

1. Assuming that these two letters were originally independent 
documents, they would of necessity have been written at the time of 
the Acta Pauli and very early incorporated into the larger work. 
This is proved by the history of the text, which leads us up to the 
beginning of the third century, and also by the anti-gnostic polemic, 
the prophetess Theonoé, etc. ; 

2. The letters, in scope and in spirit, show close resemblance to, 
and intimate relationship with, the Acta Pauli. 

3. The language and style of the letters are exactly the same as 
those found in the Acts of Paul. | 

4. The position of these letters relative to the thirteen Pauline 
epistles and to the New Testament Acts of the Apostles is the same 
as that perceived in the case of the Acts of Paul. 


35 Rom. 6:4. 42 Gal. 6:16. 

36 2 Kings 13:21. 43 2 Peter 3:2. 

37 Verse 33 a late gloss and therefore omitted. 44.1 Cor. 3:14. 

38 Gal. 6:17. 45 Matt. 3:12. 

39 Acts 16:29; Phil. 3:8. 46 Matt. 3:7; 2 Cor. 6:17. 
4° Gal. 6:17. : 471 Tim. 1:2; 2 Tim. 1:2. 


41 Phil. 3:11; Luke 20:35. 
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5. The letters are strongly connected with the Acts of Paul by 
a long introduction, known to us, for the first time, through the 
discovery of the Coptic text; and by the narrative portion between 
the two letters. 

6. Many individual and characteristic features of the letters are 
found also in the Acta Pauli. 

The Christian church of the second century knew more than one 
Paul. It had the Paul of the canonical Acts of the Apostles, approach- 
ing most closely the true Paul; the Paul of the pastoral epistles; 
the Paul of Marcion; the Paul of the Gnostics. And to these is 
to be added the Paul of the Acta Pauli, nearest to the Paul of the 
pastoral epistles, but going far beyond him in the catholization of 
the early church. He stands in his views somewhere between the 
Second Epistle of Clement and Ireneus. And who was the author 
of this correspondence? Tertullian’s statement that an Asiatic pres- 
byter was the author of the Acta Pauli, and the fact that language 
and style, doctrine and refutation of heresies, in these letters remind 
us forcibly of Polycarp’s letter, are well worth consideration. The 
whole tone of this spurious Pauline letter, its simplicity, its tradi- 
tionalism, its incisive and abrupt polemic against heretics, remind 
us of what is known of Polycarp and his letter. We may say at 
least that it is fashioned, though meagerly, in spirit and in scope 
after the pattern of the letter of Polycarp. 

That a work like the Acta Pauli could be written in the Christian 
church and obtain such widespread reputation requires some words 
of explanation. In the Lucan Acts of the Apostles Paul is not suffi- 
ciently pictured as a hero and an ascetic, nor is the enchanting and 
overpowering force of his preaching and his activity strikingly enough 
described. Both these deficiencies the author of the Acta Pauli 
wished to make good. At the same time he transferred the apostle 
from the Jewish into the Hellenic sphere of thought and life, so that 
this Paul resembled an Apollonius of Tyana rather than a missionary 
of primitive Christianity. This apostle could be wholly understood 
and thoroughly appreciated by the church of the second century; the 
real Paul only partly. Fortunately, this new presentation came too 
late to work permanent injury to the Christian church. 
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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST 


XXXII. BARTIMAEUS AND ZACCHAEUS 
LUKE 18:35-19: 10 


I. THE TWO NARRATIVES 


There are two distinct and unrelated narratives here. Jesus was near 
the end of his last journey to Jerusalem; he had been definitely rejected 
in Galilee and Perea; his death was less than a fortnight away at Calvary. 
He crossed the Jordan and entered Judea by way of Jericho, the “City 
of Palms.” 

1. Bartimaeus, a blind beggar, ‘sat by the wayside near the gate of 
Jericho; Jesus met him there, either on entering the city (Luke) or on 
leaving it (Matthew and Mark). The blind man heard the noise of the 
crowd, asked what it meant, and was told that Jesus of Nazareth was 
passing. He cried out loudly, was rebuked by the crowd, but continued 
to cry till Jesus stopped and asked that the man be brought nearer. Jesus 
then asked the man what he wanted, heard his earnest plea for eyesight, 
and graciously granted his petition. The. effect on Samant and the 
crowd alike was thrilling. 

2. Zacchaeus was a rich Jew, a  pabliéen living near Jericho. He 
wanted to see Jesus and, being short of stature, climbed into a tree to see 
him pass. When Jesus reached the place and saw Zacchaeus, he asked 
him to hasten down and said that he would abide at his house. The peo- 
ple were shocked at Jesus’ becoming the guest of this hated person. Zac- 
chaeus, however, showed the spirit of a genuinely converted man, pledged 
his possessions to charity, and promised Jesus to make restitution for 
wrong dealing. Jesus declared him a saved man, and asserted that his 
own mission was to seek and to save the lost. 


Il. EXPOSITION 


Luke 18:35-43, Bartimaeus.—Vs, 35, “he was come nigh”: Matthew 
and Mark say that Jesus met Bartimaeus on leaving the city; Luke says 
on entering. Matthew says there were two beggars; Mark and Luke say, 
one. These discrepancies are too slight to prove anything except the 
absence of collusion. 

t International Sunday-School Lesson for September 2, 1906. 
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Vs. 36, “hearing the multitude’: The crowd may have been com- 
posed in part of pilgrims to the Holy City, as Jesus was, to keep the 
Passover. i 

Vss. 37, 38: they said, ‘“‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by;”” Bartimaeus 
said, “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me”: The crowd see in Jesus 
only the townsman; the beggar sees the Messiah. The latter’s accent 
falls on ‘‘me,”’ for fear he would be overlooked in the crowd. 


ELISHA’S FOUNTAIN, JERICHO 


Vs. 39, “‘they rebuked him, but he cried so much the more”: Great 
chances often come unexpectedly and but once. The opposition of the 
crowd only increased the beggar’s insistence. 

Vs. 41: The beggar’s eager earnestness is revealed in the term “Rab 
boni,” which is most reverential. Mark adds that “‘he cast away his 
coat, sprang up and came to Jesus.” 

Vs. 42, “‘thy faith hath saved thee’’: This is the most important fact 
in the story. Did Jesus mean that the man’s faith was the ground on 
which God healed him, or that his faith pointed to a state of soul that 
had curative power in it, or that it was his faith in the healer’s power to 
heal that made him insistent to the point of success ? 
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Luke 19:1-10, Zacchaeus.—Vs. 2: Ths: man was a rich, chief — 
Jericho was a rich field for taxes. 

Vs. 3. He likely had heard reports of Jesus, and now “sought to see 
him.” 

Vs. 4: His interest is seen in overcoming obstacles, for he climbed to 
where he could get a good view. 

Vs. 5: Jesus calls Zacchaeus by name in a familiar way, and invites 
himself to be the man’s guest, all of which seems out of keeping with 
Zacchaeus’ apparent lack of acquaintance with Jesus. Possibly some little 
incidents that would explain this were omitted in telling the story. 

Vs. 6: Zacchaeus “made haste.” The words of Jesus had transformed 
him. He climbed the tree from curiosity. He was thrilled by the call 
of Jesus. He came down and received him joyfully. 

Vs. 7: “They all murmured’? indicates the popular view of a social 
visit with a person universally condemned. 

Vs. 8, “‘the half of my goods I give’: This was not his practice, but 
is now his determination. “If I have taken anything,” etc.: The “if” 
does not express doubt, but is a supposition according to facts. He had 
taken things by false accusation, but he will now restore them. 

Vs. 9: The change in Zacchaeus meant the salvation of his spirit from 
wrong aims. 

Vs. 10: This passage puts this incident right in line with the mission 
of Jesus to save the lost. 


III, SUGGESTIONS FOR FOUR SERMONS 


In building a sermon on this material, one may give the prominence 
to Jesus, who is the central figure of these gospel stories; or one may give 
it to Bartimaeus and Zacchaeus, who are of secondary importance. 

Theme 1: Jesus in relation to human need. Text, Luke 18:38: 
“Jesus, have mercy on me.” 

Theme 2: Bartimaeus, or the will as the seat of character. Text, 
Luke 18:42: “‘Thy faith hath saved thee.” 

1. Is salvation an arbitrary thing ? 

2. Does it follow from a state of character in us? 

3. The will to believe, as a practical conclusion. 

Theme 3. The mission of Jesus. Text: “The Son of man has come 
to seek and to save that which is lost.” 

1. The lost sinner. 

2. The seeking Savior. 

3. The saved soul. 
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Theme 4: Zacchaeus, or the fruits of conversion. Text, Luke 19:8. 

1. The deep and radical change of heart. Enlarge on the man’s 
standards, temptations, associates, past habits, etc. 

2. His new view of property: use it for others. 

3. His new view of persons—restitution. 
LincoLtn HULLEY 
DELAnD, FLA. 


XXXIII. THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY AND THE CLEANSING OF THE 
TEMPLE 
MATT. 21:1-17? 


I, EXPOSITION 


If the crucifixion of Jesus took place on the fourteenth day of Nisan, 
the triumphal entry must be assigned to the ninth day. Jesus had prob- 
ably gone directly from Jericho to Bethany and spent the sabbath there 
with friends. 

“Bethphage”’: Position and name are alike doubtful. 

“Spoken of by the prophet’: The passage referred to is quoted from 
Zach. 9:9, and it is quoted freely, though in condensed form. Evidently 
the evangelist had in mind also Isa. 62:11, from which he adopts the intro- 
ductory expression: ‘‘Tell ye the daughter of Zion,” etc. 

“Hosanna” is the Greek form of the Hebrew phrase occurring in Ps. 
118:25 and meaning ‘‘O save.” Gradually it came to be used as a mere 
acclaiming expression of the highest good feeling. Perhaps the following 
would convey the actual meaning: “May the richest blessings of heaven 
be showered upon thy head.” 

The deliberate preparation for the entry into Jerusalem and the inten- 
tional publicity, so contrary to Christ’s usual habits are very remarkable, 
and can be explained only on the ground that he was now assuming frankly 
and openly the character and claims of the Messiah and presenting him- 
self to the people as “king of the Jews.”. 

After the disciples had followed out his instructions and picand the 
colt, the procession started toward the city, accompanied by a constantly 
increasing throng of people. Part of the crowd had come with him from 
Galilee; part streamed from Bethany excited by the recent resurrection 
of Lazarus. Some went before him, some followed. As they advanced 
they were met by a fresh crowd pouring forth from Jerusalem. John 
records that they came out with palm branches in their hands, as if to 
salute a king with the symbols of triumph. The spreading of their gar- 
ments in the road was an oriental mark of honor and respect to kings on 

2 International Sunday-School Lesson for September g, 1906. 
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their entering into cities. The people appear to have behaved on this 
occasion as if aroused by enthusiasm to unpremeditated action. Of the 
three routes which lay before him, Jesus is supposed to have taken the 
southern, or most frequented, between the Mount of Olives and the Hill 
of Offense. “‘As they approached the shoulder of the hill,” says Dr. 
Geikie, “‘where the road bends downward to the north, the sparse vegeta- 
tion of the eastern slope changed, as in a moment, to the rich green of 
garden and trees, and Jerusalem in its glory rose before them.” It may 
have been at that very moment that the enthusiasm of the multitude found 
expression in the ringing ““Hosannas.” It is no wonder that the whole 
city, whose streets were thronged by pilgrims drawn by the feast, should 
have been deeply stirred by such a vociferous demonstration. —The Romans 
were constantly expecting some public rising; the pharisaical party was 
aroused to new envy and malice; the Herodians dreaded a possible usurper; 
but the rank and file of the-people doubtless entertained for the brief and 
fleeting moment the idea that their hopes were now fulfilled, and that 
their long-desired Messiah had at last appeared and would lead them to 
victory. On every side rang out the question, “Who is this ?’’ and from 
the multitude came back the answer: ‘‘This is Jesus, the prophet of 
Nazareth,” 

It is apparent from Mark’s narrative that on this day of triumph Jesus 
entered the temple, but merely “looked around about on all things,” 
and then returned for the night to Bethany, visiting the temple again on 
the following (Monday) morning and driving out those who profaned it. 
The part of the temple which he purged of its profane uses was the court of 
the gentiles, separated from the other courts by a stone partition, and — 
considered of less sanctity. In this large open space a market had been 
established, with the connivance, and probably to the pecuniary emolument, 
of the priests. Here was sold all that was required for the sacrifices 
which worshipers desired to offer—animals for victims, meal, incense, 
salt, etc. The money-changers exchanged for a percentage foreign money 
and other coins for the half-shekel demanded from all adults for the ser- 
vice of the temple. The sellers also probably played into their hands by 
refusing to receive any but current Jewish money in exchange for their 
wares. The doves were used by the poor in place of the costly victims. 

The details of the expulsion are not given, but Jesus in this act vindi- 
cated once again the sanctity of the House of God, and placed his most 
emphatic disapproval for all time on the slightest attempt to commercialize 
religion. It is no wonder that “‘the blind and lame” flocked to him for 
healing; and when even the children sang their “Hosannas” in the 
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temple, it is not strange that the conventional religious leaders were sore 
displeased. To their criticisms Jesus quotes from Ps. 8 as his only 
answer. 


II. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMONS 


I. The triumphal entry. 

Theme: The significance of the triumphal entry. 

1. To Jesus: a formal and public announcement of his Messiah- 
ship. 

2. To the people: an emotional acceptance of him as their king that 
proved to be meaningless. 

3. To the religious leaders: a serious obstacle to the continuance of 
traditional religion that they foresaw must be removed. 

4. To the reverent soul, then and now: the possibility of complete 
surrender to one worthy to rule as Lord supreme. 

Il. The cleansing of the temple. 

Theme: The commercializing of religion today. 

1. The commercializing of the pulpit: (a) by ignorance; (b) by wealth; 
(c) by sins of the pew. 

2. The commercializing of the church: (a) by the condoning of the 
moral and social sins of its influential members; (b) by the acceptance of 
‘tainted money.” 

3. The commercializing of the religious press: (a) by ignorant or non- 
progressive subscribers; (0) by fraudulent advertisers. 

J. HerMAN RANDALL 


GRAND Rapips, MIc#H. 


XXXIV. JESUS SILENCES THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES 
MarK 12:13-273 


I, EXPOSITION 


Three representative parties of the Jews appear in our study. The 
Pharisees were repudiators of foreign rule, without being extremists. 
They were pure theocrats, who maintained that God alone should rule 
his people. ‘They are the personified genius of Judaism.” The Hero- 
dians were upholders of the interests of the Herods in Judea and Samaria, 
which had been governed by Roman procurators since the deposition of 
Archelaus in 6 A. D. The people of God regarded it as an insult to them 
to be compelled to pay their taxes directly to a heathen master. In the 
dominions of Herod Antipas and Philip his brother taxes were not paid 

3 International Sunday-School Lésson for September, 16, 1906. 
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directly to Rome. The Herodians were opposed to the pure theocracy 
of the Pharisees and, in a very politic way, to the Roman procuratorship. | 
Their supreme interest was the restoration of the Herodian dynasty to 
power over all Palestine. They were, however, adverse to any revolu- 
tionary method that might interfere with their cherished political ambitions. 
They were careful to show themselves favorable to Rome. The Saddu- 
cees made up the Jewish hereditary priestly aristocracy. They were 
influential officially, but with the people as a whole they were surpassed 
by the Pharisees, who were the true popular leaders. They rejected the 
belief in a resurrection, in angels, and in spirits. The leaven of the 
Sadducees was the spirit of satisfaction with the present conditions of 
life, which involved indifference to religion except as a matter of useful 
custom. In these three parties the entire nation, practically, arrayed 
itself against Jesus. 

The Pharisees and Herodians try to catch Jesus by means of a practi- 
cal political question. If Jesus answered in the negative, he could be 
convicted as a revolutionist and so be found guilty of treason. If he 
answered in the affirmative, he could be regarded as being in sympathy 
with the Romans, which would lose for him the confidence of the people. 
Then, too, such an answer could be interpreted as a repudiation on his 
part of all his messianic claims; for in the mind of the Jews the Messiah 
was a nationalist. Jesus detects the purpose of the question. He sees that 
once more he is being asked to play the réle of a political Messiah. He 
refuses to be caught by the hunters. Their flattery cannot deceive him. 

His answer does not separate men’s duties as citizens from their duties 
to God. Men can be ardent patriots and at the same time be disloyal to 
God by their selfishness. Men can easily over-emphasize the importance 
of being free politically. Fundamentally there is no conflict between 
paying Caesar what is due him and paying God what is due him. Duties 
never conflict. Jesus taught the questioners a needed lesson without 
entangling himself in the snare set by the enemy. 

The question of the Sadducees was speculative. They thought they had ~ 
a case that would make any teaching on the future life ridiculous and 
untenable. ‘‘They sought to discredit the resurrection by reducing it to 
an absurdity.” They quote freely the law of levirate marriage as given 
in Deut. 25:5, 6. But the law had validity only when two brothers were 
living ‘‘on the same family estate” (Driver). There is nothing in the law 
itself to suggest that it meant to involve every unmarried brother, as the 
story seems to imply. There is evidence that this law became a dead 
letter before the days of Jesus (Lev. 20:21). The Sadducees cited an 
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obsolete law and then proceeded to caricature it by a story. Then, too, 
the Sadducees misunderstood the idea of resurrection. They assumed 
that in order to raise the dead, God must raise them up into a life as material 
as the life men now live in the flesh. They assumed that God could not 
arrange the relationships of human beings in the future on any other basis 
nor in any other way than such as prevail necessarily in this life. 

Jesus bases the idea of the future existence on the nature of God and 
not on the nature of the soul of man. Given the fact of God, and the 
future existence of man follows. Jesus does not discuss the problem pro- 
pounded on the basis of the materialistic conceptions of the Sadducees, 
He lifts the question into a different atmosphere of thought. A living 
God maintains relations with living people alone. If God is the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, then these patriarchs are still living. ‘All 
live unto him,” therefore. The relationship of human beings in the 
future will be spiritual only. God’s power can maintain such an existence 
apart from physical conditions under which men now exist. So the prob- 
lem projected by the Sadducees ceases to exist. 


Il, PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. The necessity of mastering the great fundamental principles of life 
here and hereafter. The question of tribute was settled on a broad basis 
of principle. So was that of the Sadducees. ; 

2. The inevitable confusion that comes when men introduce the form 
of things into the place of the essence. The deeper spiritual relations are 
“everywhere and under all conditions valid and operative. 

3. Interjecting obsolete notions into the problems of today causes 
unnecessary difficulty and produces incalculable harm; e. g., maintaining 
the scientific accuracy of biblical cosmogony. Jngersolls flourish and 
thrive when this is done. 

4. God is the solution of our practical and also of our speculative 


questions. 


FRANK LEONARD ANDERSON 
NorMAL Park, CHICAGO 
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The American Enstitute of Sacred Literature 


Readers of the Biblical World will remember that about five years ago 
an agitation was commenced, having for its purpose the stimulation of 
Bible study by the appointment of a special day for the presentation of 
the subject in the churches of this country and Canada. The campaign 
was conducted by the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. The 
principle involved was one recognized in all education—that of a natural 
period of work during the year, inaugurated by a special presentation of 
the subject at an appropriate season. The campaign was more than 
justified by the results. In the first year nine hundred churches registered 
themselves as observing the day, and in the second year this number was 
‘tripled. 

Simply to observe the day with appropriate services was not the ulti- 
mate end to be gained, but the service in many cases, if not always, resulted 
in stimulating a desire for the organization of one or more classes for the 
systematic study of the Bible, and not infrequently led to a mutual revela- 
tion of interest in educational work in the church which was a surprise to 
pastor and people. 

The plan of a Bible-study Sunday became so general, under the auspices 
of other organizations which quickly saw its value, that it seemed unwise 
to continue it under the separate auspices of the INstiruTE. This year, 
however, the INsTITUTE again undertakes the task, feeling that it may 
reach some who would be out of the radius of other agencies, and others 
who, although touched by other agencies, are not stirred to activity by them. 

_ The call for this year is for Sunday, September 9 or 16, according to 
local conditions. This is earlier than the usual rally day, but not too early 
for the first presentation of the subject. 

Since it is possible for the INSTITUTE to send valuable suggestions for 
the service, and it is also desirable to keep a record of the churches enter- 
ing into the movement, it is requested that these shall register with the 
INSTITUTE as early as possible, in order that adequate provision may be 
made for all. Ministers of every denomination are embraced in this call. 
It is earnestly hoped that all who have heretofore observed the day, and 
many others, will send in their names. 


The new Bulletin of Information of the INsTITUTE is just issued. It 
calls attention to the six elementary courses, two reading” courses in reli- 
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gious education, sixteen professional reading courses, four courses in the 
training of Sunday-school teachers, eighteen lecture courses, and thirty- 
four thorough correspondence courses; making a total of eighty courses 
covering all grades of work. 

The new courses in the Reading and Library Department are especially 
attractive. One of these is in the professional reading series, and is 
entitled Modern Phases of Theological Thought. The other is in the Reli- 
gious Education series, and is called A Reading Journey through Palestine. 
The former is the outcome of a “seminar” in the city of Chicago, con- 
ducted during the spring by Professor Gerald B. Smith, the class consist- 
ing of twenty ministers of local churches. (Membership was limited to 
this number.) Upon each Monday afternoon a book important as repre- 
senting some modern and influential force in theology was reviewed 
and discussed. The INstITUTE course will in effect duplicate this local 
“seminar,” and through it the delightful work of this group of Chicago 
ministers may be repeated in a thousand centers. The book reviews will 
be furnished in printed form. 

The second of the new courses is an attempt to put into the possession 
of the average Sunday-school teacher the material needed to enable him 
to give to his Bible teaching the coloring of oriental life, and to interpret 
the Bible in the light of oriental habits of thought. It will be of great 
assistance to teachers who value the geographical and historical element in 
biblical teaching. It will also, in some sense, serve as a substitute for 
travel for those who are prevented from enjoying the reality. 

Those who are contemplating any form of study in the field of religious 
education or Bible study will do well to send for the Bulletin of Information. 


The history of the INst1TUTE has to this time been in a great measure 
the history of its founder, William Rainey Harper. He formulated its 
plans upon a generous basis, and from his own income met its deficits. 
When it seemed probable that he would not long be able to continue his 
work, he, greatly desiring its perpetuation, with the consent of the Council of 
Seventy, and of the trustees of the University of Chicago, transferred the 
INSTITUTE to the University, without debt, and it became a regular part 
of the Extension work. In order that the character of its constituency 
should not be changed, both President Harper and the new committee 
requested that the Council of Seventy remain as an advisory body. 

Upon the acceptance of the INstrTUTE, the University set aside the 
sum of ten thousand dollars as the nucleus of a permanent endowment 
fund, and the new committee was charged.with the responsibility of seeing 
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that provision should be made for the annual support without tax upon 
existing funds of the University. The committee deemed it wise to 
secure the funds for five years in advance, and this they undertook to 
do by means of annual ten-dollar pledges, extending over a period of five 
years. The response has been generous, and a large part of the amount 
. necessary for five years has been secured. It is the earnest desire of the 
committee to see the work adequately endowed during this period. If there 
are among the old friends of the INstrruTE or of the Biblical World any 
who would like to share in perpetuating its work, their interest, however 
expressed, will be most welcome. Persons signing pledges for ten dollars 
a year for five years are considered associate members of the Council of 
Seventy. The list of associate members appearing in the last Bulletin of 
the INsTITUTE presents the names of leading men and women in the edu- 
cational, social, and commercial world, and shows how widespread is the 
knowledge of, and interest in, the work of the InstrruTE. The officers 
of the INst1TUTE are grateful for this spirit of co-operation, and hope so 
to develop and strengthen the work of the INstTITUTE as fully to justify 
the confidence of its friends. 


The following figures show something of the work accomplished by 
the INsTITUTE in the ten years just past: : 

Fifty-seven thousand students pursued the Outline Courses. The small- 
est number in any one year was 1,500; the largest in any one year 10,000. 
For the use of these students 4,000,000 pages of printed matter were sent 
out in the form of directions for study and report. Among these students 
_were representatives of every religious denomination—evangelical and non- 
evangelical, Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews. The geographi- 
cal distribution embraced representatives of every state in the Union; 
every division of the western hemisphere; every European or Asiatic 
country of note; a few workers in Africa and many in Australia. In 
these courses only the Bible is used as a textbook. 

Ten thousand ministers were constantly reminded of the desirability 
of reading continuously along professional lines, and 2,500 persons have 
taken regular reading courses covering from eight to ten books each. 

From five to ten thousand persons annually received instruction at 
summer schools under instructors provided by the Inst1TUTE. 

Five hundred registrations for advanced correspondence courses in 
Hebrew, Arabic, New Testament Greek, and the English Bible were made. 

Several courses of study were prepared for outside organizations, and 
many thousand educafive pamphlets for free distribution were circulated. 


’ 
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and Workers 


ArtHurR S. Hunt, Litt. D., distinguished for his discoveries and 
publications of Greek papyri, has been elected Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 


Mr. F. O. Norton, fellow at the University of Chicago, has been 
called to succeed Professor Walter Stairs, in the chair of New Testament 
literature at Drake University. 


THE death, at the age of sixty-four, of Eduard K. von Hartmann, the 
author of The Philosophy of the Unconscious, removes one of the chief 
modern exponents of pessimistic philosophy. 

Dr. WALLACE N. STEARNS, of the University of Illinois, has accepted 
a call to the chair of biblical literature at the Wesley College, in affiliation 
with the state University of North Dakota, at Grand Forks. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE announces a series of forty- 
five lessons on the “Ethical Teaching of Jesus,” as an optional course for 
advanced Sunday-school classes, for 1907. This step is important as a 
partial recognition of the need of elective courses and of systematic study 


in Bible classes. 


Rev. CampEn M. Cosern, D.D., Ph.D., has been called to the pro- 
fessorship of biblical literature in Allegheny College, at Meadville, Pa., 
to succeed Professor Knudson. Professor Knudson goes to the Boston 
School of Theology, where he will succeed Professor H. G. Mitchell in 
the department of Old Testament interpretation. 


A Cuatr of Sunday-school pedagogy has recently been established at 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky.,and Dr. Byron 
H. Dement, of Waco, Tex., has accepted the appointment to this new 
professorship. Several colleges have established Sunday-school normal 
departments, but this is the first substantial recognition in a theological 
seminary of the need of training for Sunday-school teaching. 
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Book Rebiews 


Constructive Studies in the Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. 
By WiLi1AM RAINEY Harper. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. 142. $1, net. 

The Prophets and the’Promise. The Stone Lectures for 1902-3. By 

~WrLiis JupsoN BEECHER. New York: Crowell & Co., 1905. 

Pp. 427. $2. 

The Hebrew Prophet. By Lorinc W. Batten. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. 351. $1.50. 

These three books appear in the same year, and are instructive in 
themselves, but especially in their contrasts with each other. The first 
of the three belongs rather to. the category of critical apparatus; the last 
two, to the sphere of interpretation. . The first book is a worthy companion 
to The Priestly Element in the Old Testament by the same author. As in 
the former work, so also in the present one, Dr. Harper’s remarkable 
power of suggestive analysis is again apparent. To extract and segregate 
the distinctively priestly and prophetic material found in the Old Testa- 
ment in such a way as to present the results in an easily intelligible form 
to the Bible student is a task calculated to stagger the boldest systematizer, 
but a task in which Dr. Harper seems to have fairly delighted. After a 
brief treatment of the content, classification, definition, and principles of 
the prophetic element (Part I), there is an inductive historical study of 
prophecy and prophetism, extending from the period of the patriarchs and 
judges down through Amos and Hosea. The nature of the work is best 
illustrated by the rubrics under which the various periods are treated. 
E. g., under the period of the patriarchs and judges we have the scope and 
character of the period, contemporary literary sources (twelve short extracts) 
later literary sources (Wars of Jehovah and Jasher, Judges, E, J, D, P), 
monumental: sources (Hammurabi code, Tell-el-Amarna letters, stele of 
Merneptah, ‘‘Tale of Two Brothers,” etc.), the institutions of the period, 
and the great characters and events of the. period—all accompanied by 
an exhaustive bibliography. A careful study of this work would lead to 
a highly specialized knowledge of the subject. This suggests the only 
criticism that might be ventured upon the book. Is it not too taxing upon 
the average student, except when used by such a pedagogical genius as 
Dr. Harper himself? But perhaps the fact that his Priestly Element has 
reached a second edition would suggest a negative answer. 

Dr. Beecher’s book is an interesting non-sequitur to Dr. Harper’s 
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method of induction. The former’s method must have been very different 
indeed. His book seeks a mediating position between the old and the 
new, but for the most part seems to hold that the old wine is better. He 
evidently believes in the essential authenticity of the Pentateuch, while 
endeavoring to show that his conclusions as to prophecy are largely inde- 
pendent of critical theories. The first part of the book, on the personality 
and activities of the prophet, is suggestive in its main thesis, viz.: ‘that 
a manly man is the truest channel of communication between man and 
God” (p. 85). But the way in which this thesis is supported is not par- 
ticularly illuminating, as seen in his attempts to separate frenzy from even 
the lower forms of prophecy, and his resolution of such scenes as I Sam. 
10:5-13 into what is practically only the religious fervor of an evangelistic 
service (p. 74). The real strengh and interest of Dr. Beecher’s book lie 
in the second part, “‘The Promise.” Although the form of the presenta- 
tion is based on the traditional theory of the ever-expanding promise from 
the covenant with Abraham through David and the prophets, and though 
his exegesis is at times very doubtful (cf. his use of the text-critically doubt- 
ful passage, II Sam. 7:19, pp. 237 ff.), yet the main thesis of this part we 
regard as a distinct and most helpful contribution to the study of prophecy. 
Messianic prophecy is construed by Dr. Beecher as promise, and promise 
is construed as doctrine rather than as prediction. Compare especially 
pp. 214, 260, 348, 376, and 404 for the fruitful development of this idea. 
Whether this conception will justify Dr. Beecher’s defense of the use of 
the Old Testament in the New Testament is, however, very questionable. 
He must at times give to the tva 7Aynpw6y so elastic a meaning as practi- 
cally, at times, to nullify any real predictive element (cf. pp. 334 ff.). But 
though we may doubt many of Dr. Beecher’s exegetical applications of 
this principle, yet by means of it he shows in a most helpful way the funda- 
mental spiritual unity of prophecy and fulfilment, and thus furnishes a 
needed corrective for those who have become so completely immersed in 
the historical interpretation of prophecy as to ignore its profounder spiritual 
significance. 

Dr. Batten’s book is strong where Dr. Beecher’s book is weak. It 
gives what we believe to be a much truer, as well as a far more readable, 
account of the personality and work of the prophet. His treatment of 
“the sons of the prophets” (chap. iv) is especially instructive. He holds 
that the false prophets of the later history are simply the prophetic guilds 
of the earlier day run to seed (p. 58). It is conjectured that the persecu- 
tion of Jezebel marked the turning point in the history of the orders. The 
sons of the prophets never recovered from these persecutions, but degen- 
erated into time-serving soothsayers and charlatans (pp. §5 ff.). The chap- 
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ter on the prophet’s call is also suggestive in its psychological analysis of 
the experiences of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. The method is 
illustrated by one sentence relative to Amos: “‘he said he must prophesy 
becaus God had spoken; in plain terms he means that he perceived the 
condition of things to which his Israelite neighbors were blind” (p. 80). 
The chapters on the relationship of the prophet to the state give a pic- 
turesque résumé of the political activities of the prophet. The closing 
chapters, on the prophet’s relation to the church and on the prophet’s 
vision, are somewhat one-sided and disappointing. The relationship to 
the church is considered mainly under the head of the prophetic opposi- 
tion to the state church and the traditional cultus. It might have been 
well in this connection to dwell on the doctrine of the remnant and such 
passages as Isa. 8:11-18. The discussion of the prophet’s vision is again 
almost wholly negative in character It dwells on the limitations of the 
vision rather than on its content. Dr. Batten might claim that he is dealing 
with the prophet rather than with prophecy, with the man rather than 
with the message. Still, the figure of the prophet deserves to be studied, 
not only in the atmosphere of his everyday life, but also when wrapped 
in the splendor of his vision. At this point Dr. Beecher’s work furnishes 
a needed supplement. Two things are symptomatic in their conjunction 
in Dr. Batten’s book—the strongly religious, even homiletical, interest 
which everywhere pervades it (most helpfully in the discussion of the 
prophet’s call), and at the same time its anti-miraculous bias (Dr. Batten 
would no doubt affirm emphatically his belief in the supernatural). This 
bias comes out in a somewhat unfortunate way in his attempts to rationalize 
some of the miracles; e. g., Elisha’s ax (Elisha feels for the ax with a stick, 
p. 4), or his discovery of the Aramean ambuscades (by means of the sons 
of the prophets whom Elisha uses as scouts, p. 189), or the slaughter of 
the old prophet, I Kings, chap. 13, by a lion, i. e., a hired assassin (p. 278). 
Rationalizing legendary material is usually unprofitable business. But Dr. 
Batten’s book, as a whole, gives an excellent portraiture of one of the most 

remarkable figures in the history of religion. KEMPER FULLERTON 

OBERLIN, OHIO 


The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ. By R. J. Know1ine, D. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Pp. 533. $3. 

This book contains the “‘Boyle Lectures” delivered by Dr. Knowling 
during the years 1903-5. The lectures are printed apparently without 
important changes, except that “‘many passages of length”’ are inserted, 
“as being more fitted for theological students.”” The tone and stvle of 
public discourse have been preserved. 
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Those who are acquainted with Dr. Knowling’s Witness oj the Epistles, 
published a dozen years ago, and his more recent Commentary upon the 
Acts of the Apostles, will find in this new volume a careful restatement of 
much which is found in the earlier writings. The book is not, however, 
a mere repetition of information and arguments already given to the public. 
The author has carefully read the more recent literature upon the subjects 
discussed, and his point of view and method in these lectures give new 
interest to his statement of his convictions and the arguments and inter. 
pretations of Scripture which support them. 

The author is a man of wide and careful reading, of minute and exact 
scholarship, and of definite and strong convictions, and yet with a mani- 
fest purpose to treat those who differ from him most radically with fairness 
and courtesy. He maintains what are known as conservative views of a 
somewhat extreme type; St. Paul is the author of all the epistles attributed 
to him; the epistles have heen preserved in extant manuscripts without 
important changes; the Book of Acts was written by St. Luke, who is the 
author also of the “‘We-sections;”’ the Acts preserve the substance of St. 
Paul’s discourses as he delivered them; St. Paul restored to life the 
lad Eutychus, who was surely dead, and performed other miracles attri- 
buted to him; and such statements of fact and doctrine as are found in 
Rom. 1:3, 4; 8:3; 9:5; Gal. 4:4, and elsewhere in the epistles are inter - 
preted as supporting the doctrine of traditional orthodoxy. A reader who 
is not convinced of the soundness of: some of the author’s interpretations 
or arguments, and cannot accept all his conclusions, feels refreshed and 
strengthened to find that a man of so much learning and ability and candor, 
living in the present intellectual atmosphere, can maintain, with such 
unswerving conviction, the views which seem to many to be passing away 
like snow banks under vernal sunshine. 

It must be admitted that the book has the fault of its virtue. It reveals 
the processes of an able and learned mind defending what is held to be 
the truth, rather than seeking for truth. It has the rhetorical tone of a 
book written in this spirit. The views of those from whom the author 
differs are fairly stated. But they are often referred to in a tone which 
does not indicate a judicial temper. Such phrases as these abound: ‘The 
latest phase—one is almost tempted to say craze—of modern criticism;’’ 
“Tt seems difficult to take such reasoning seriously ;’’ “in reading, not with- 
out some. impatience, these partition theories;’’ ‘‘very arbitrary and un- 
founded attacks;’’ ‘‘the ridiculous objection that Paul does not mention 
the empty tomb;”’ ‘‘a good instance of the way in which people who attack 
the Christian faith airily repeat the same objection;” ‘this alleged series of 
parallelisms is played out.” When a writer from whom the author in 
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the main dissents, expresses a sentiment which he approves, he refers to it as 
frank acknowledgment,” or “‘a remarkable acknowledgment,” or as 
bearing testimony “however grudgingly.” Such terms may be justly applied, 
but they reveal the spirit of the advocate rather than that of the scholar. 
Under the same impulse the argument is sometimes pressed too far to 
be convincing. An example of this is found in the interpretation of Gal. 
4:4 (pp. 45, 46, 262, 263). The author thinks that this verse at least 
suggests St. Paul’s acquaintance with the story of the miraculous birth of 
Jesus. This view is supported by two arguments: (1) the Apostle writes 
yevouevov yvvauxds, instead of yevvyPévros yuvaxds, and (2) St. 
Paul’s ‘constant companion” wrote the first chapter of the third gos- 
pel; and, therefore, “‘it would be strange, to say the least of it, if this account, 
so well known to St. Luke, was unknown to St.Paul.” But (1) yvoya 
is used in John 1:6, and 8:58, and often in the Septuagint and in classic 
Greek, of the ordinary beginning of a human life; (2).there’is ‘no evidence 
that St. Luke had ‘written or read or heard the contents of the first two 
chapters of his gospel before the Epistle to the Galatians was written; 
(3) if St. Paul had meant to express the thought of Luke 1: 26-35 he could 
hardly have written é« yuvaxdés instead of ék wap$évov, substituting for 
the word used in that section the word which often means a wife; (4) it 
is difficult to believe that St. Paul expressed in this blind way a wonderful 
and important fact which he never states in interpreting and enforcing 
his christological doctrine. But this is referred to simply to illustrate 
the method and spirit of the book. Such defects, if they are defects, 
spring from a very earnest desire to maintain very sincere convictions. 
The deepest and most abiding impression made upon the minds of 
many who read this and similar books, not to gather arguments to support 
convictions already formed, but to gather and weigh evidence, must be 
surprise that the Apostle to the Gentiles made such meager use of events 
in Jesus’ life and of his words, to enforce his doctrine and to inspire his 
readers to Christain faith and devotion. That he knew more than he 
put on record, as our author maintains, cannot be doubted; that he made 
freer use of gospel tradition in his preaching than he does in his letters, 
is a fair hypothesis, though not supported by any real evidence. Certain 
reasons for this comparative silence may be suggested, but they do not 
solve the riddle which the perusal of this interesting and valuable book 
brings freshly to mind. Why did not St. Paul make constant and effective 
use in his epistles of the wonderful life and the profound and suggestive 
teaching of his Lord? It would, however, be unjust to criticise this book 
for raising again this perplexing question to which no satisfactory answer 
has as yet been given. WitiiaM H. RyDER 
ANDOVER, Mass. 
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